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ONE SISTER AND ANOTHER. 
By Julia A. Eastman. 

“Hark, Chrissy} Listen a minute,” said Miss 
Emily, in a hoarse whisper. ‘Yes, I was right. | 
The bell is tolling.” 

Then she rose from the breakfast-table, opened ! 
the south door and ‘stepped out. Her Niece | 
Chrissy followed her, also the. cat. I suppose | 
nearly every person in Dunham was at that in- | 
stant standing out in the open air, listening. 

It was one of those old-fashioned towns—there | 
are a few left, still_—where everybody knew 
everybody else, not to mention the fact that the 
first man you met was almost certain to be cous- 
in to the second. 

“It’s cither old Gran’father Haskell or Mrs. 
Vane,” said Miss Emily. Then she hollowed her 
hand behind her ear, and leaned out over the lit- | 
tle gate. “One—two—three. That means it is 
awoman who has died. Be stillnow. They'll 
toll the age next.” ; | 

There was such a hush all abroad that mild | 
October morning! The purring of old Dan, the | 
Maltese cat, as he rubbed his sleek sides against 
Chrissy’s ankles, sounded like a small coffee- 
mill, and the voice of the bell, coming over the 


hills, was borne so far through that quiet land _half-fainting girl on the sofa, her long hair trail- 
of farms, that the people in Kanticook, ten miles ing its gold on the carpet, Grandfather Vane 
away, caught its echoes, and said one to another, | hanging anxiously over her, and the place per- 


that the Dunham bell was tolling. 

“Now count,’’ whispered Miss Emily. 

Ten strokes, and then a pause; another ten,—a 
third,—a fourth,—five strokes more; and then— 


hazy hills. 

“Yes,” and Miss Emily sighed, “it’s Marjary 
Vane. She was forty-five last June. Just my 
brother Fred’s age. How time flies. Ah well, 
she’s through with all her troubles. Set down 
the tea-pot again, Chrissy. This tea is cold.” 

“Well, Aunt Emmy, I’m glad of one thing,” 





said her niece, sending a straight glance out of | a little sob. 


her black eyes across the table, “Maggy Vane 
will have a new bonnet.”’ 
“Christine! ” 


“Yes, of course; I knew you would think I was | you?” 


an awful girl, but I'm sure I’m as sorry as you 
are that Maggy has lost her mother.” 

“She was a poor, feeble woman. I don’t sup- 
pose she’s known what it was to see a well day 
since Louise was born.” 


| 


| 


| 
} 





: | 
‘And you know, Aunt Emmy, she hasn’t been 


willing Maggy should go anywhere or have any 
thing for ever so long. Why, when I had that 
gray velvet bonnet, four winters ago, Mag want- 
ed one like it, and her gran’father wanted to get 
it for her. But her mother said no; she wasn’t 
going to live long, and the old straw bonnet 
would do until she dicd; and then the family 
would go into mourning. And Mrs. Vane cried, 
and Mag cried, and they had a tearful time of it 
generally; and the result was that the old straw 
bonnet was ‘made over’ then, and its been ‘made 
over” ever sinee—sewed, and bleached, and dyed, 
and made bigger, and made littler—from that day 
to this. Poor Maggy has never dared say a word 
abor' having any thing new, because it always 
brought up the subject of the family going into 
mourning.” 

“Well, well, don’t you talk any more about 
that now. You just go and tell John that he 
may harness up Pete, along about ten o’clock, 
and you and I will drive over to Square Vane’s. 
Tisn’t the least unlikely ’t we may be able to do 
something to help the girls.” 


you'll help her do nothing.”’ 


and Maggy.” 


Chrissy gave a wild growl of protest. Mani- 
estly her sympathies were not with the “sweet- 
pretty little thing.” 

Two hours later, when Miss Emily and her 
Mice entered the Vane farm-house, they found a 
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ONE SISTER AND ANOTHER, 


vaded with a smell of camphor. 
“Dear me, dear me,”’ Lou was moaning. 
“Precisely!’’ muttered Chris, with emphasis. 
She left her aunt to preside at the camphor- 


towards the kitchen. “Dear me,’’ she quoted. 
“Her dear self is all Lou thinks of,” and she 
opened wide the kitchen-door. 

There stood Maggy, with her sleeves pinned up 
to her shoulders, and her hands in pastry. 

“O Chrissy,” she said, and then she put her 
head down on her friend’s plaid shawl and gave 


“You blessed old thing,” whispered Chris. 
Whatever this sounds like, it was meant and 
taken for comfort. “You feel real bad, don’t 


“T don’t know how I feel. I haven’t had time 
to find out. There is so much to do, you know.” 

“Where’s the apple-parer? And would you 
mind lending me an apron?” asked Chris, 
tersely. 

“Aunt Halleck and her children are coming to- 
night, and I suppose the Boston friends will be 
here in the morning. Of course I can’t help be- | 
ing busy, though Mahala Peyton is coming in to | 
help by-and-by. But poor Lou has had such a| 
hard night of it. I was up with her until almost | 
daylight. She couldn't sleep unless I sat by and 
held her hand. She’s so sensitive, poor thing.’’ 

“This is a capital paring-machine,” remarked 
Chris. 

She was turning the crank with a force and 
velocity quite wonderful to witness. I think 
that crank was her safety-valve for the moment. 
“I was thinking,” she confided to Aunt Emmy 
afterwards, “how I wished I had my hands on | 
Lou, and could shake her once, yood—the selfish | 
thing. To keep poor Mag up all night when she | 
was tired enough to drop down in her place.” | 

“O, but Lou is very delicate,” said Miss Emily. | 

“Delicate! Aunty, you make me feel immor- 
al,’”’ cried the girl, and she gave old Pete such a 
strike with the whip as set the chaise spinning 
up Long Hill, and caused the much-enduring 








| horse to look round at the top to see who really 


“To help Maggy, you mean. If you help Lou, | had the reins. 


Maggy and Louise were the only children of 


“Christine, I shall get out of patience with you | Mrs. Vane. There was but two years in age be- 
hext. Louise isa Sweet-pretty little thing. She | tween them, and Mag, the elder, was now eight- 
never was mace to go browsing about like yo@*teen. “But Lou was the taller and fairer of the 
| two. 


She was, indeed, a very beautiful girl. 
Her figure was so good, even to her small hands 
and slender feet, that it would have been a trou- 
ble to her to be any thing but graceful. Then 
she had delicate features, and a complexion soft 
and tinted like a flower, and withal, it seemed 


j | tion of gratitude towards her. 
silence,—a deeper hush all up and down the| bottle, and she turned her grim little face | 


| her sister. 


natural that Lou should wear fine, fresh muslins 
and exquisite gloves; natural that she should be 
petted and cared for, and made much of. No 
one could remember that the girl had ever trou- 
bled herself to do any thing for another person. 
Yet every one scemed to be in a chronic condi- 
She was one of 
those females for whom girls are always knit- 
ting and crochetting dainty trifles, for whom 
men are forever getting flowers and planning 
feasts, in return for which labors they all con- 
sider themselves sufficiently paid if “the fair ves- 
tal” but gives them one smile out of her violet 
eyes. 

As for Maggy, she was Lou’s most devoted 
slave. She looked on her sister as not only the 
most beautiful, but the most angelic of crea-| 
tures. If ever any thing in Lou disappointed 
her, she insisted that the disappointment was be- 
cause of a something wrong in herself rather 
than in her sister. 

“Isn’t she lovely?” Mag whispered to Chris, | 
on the morning of the funeral. 

Lou had just turned from the glass, where she | 
had been arranging the cap of white blonde in- 
side her bonnet. Her long veil was swept aside, 


| 


| 
| 


| Showing the bands of golden hair shining above 


the white forehead, the sweet, downcast eyes, 
and the drooping, tremulous mouth. 

“Such a madonna face,” the young minister 
thought, as he saw her that day. 

“Isn’t she lovely ?” Mag asked again. Even in | 
its grief her heart had room for admiration of 
But Chris exclaimed,— 

“It’s you who are lovely,” and kissed the plain, ! 
little gray face. “Where is your veil? And) 
where are your gloves? I dare say no one has | 
thought to get either for you. .O, here they are, 
though. Come. The minister is here, and they | 
are all waiting for you. Come, Louise.” 

And the two sisters went down stairs, and in 
her seat by the coffin’s head, Maggy could at) 
last fold her hands. Here at length, at her | 
mother’s funeral, she had leisure to think, and 
to remember that her mother was dead. 

“What a lovely creature,” remarked a stran- | 
ger, as Lou, on the minister’s arm, was led, sob- 
bing and moaning, away from the grave. “But ) 
I think I never saw a more stolid, apathetic face 
than that of the older sister.” 

“You know nothing whatever about either of 


} 


moment passing. ms 

“Hush, Christine,” whispered ay elderly tady,. 
| her companion. “It’s a funeral.” <° 
| “Yes, and I’m not going to stand by and hear 
the best girl on earth abused, if it is a fu.eral.” 
- Mahala was in the kitchen, and with thera 
buxom daughter. Therefore Maggy found her- 
self, after the burial, almost for the first time in 








| Vincent talked with me in the parlor before 
| went away. 
| portant to say to me. 


| her life, sitting down to a meal which she had 
not cooked, rising up from a meal for whose 


“clearing away” she was not responsible. The 


house was full of guests, but these could enter- 
tain each other, and Mag sauntered down the 
! garden-path into the orchard. 


“This is a day I shall never forget,” she 


thought, and looking away, she caught a glimpse 
of the cemetery, with its white stones. 


“No mo- 
ther any more. O, what a mystery it all is. 
Dead. I used to think, when I was a little girl, 
that grown-up people understood death, but I 
think it is more mysterious the nearer it comes 
and the older we are.” 

It was a mild day, with maples blazing on 
the hills like flame, with elms dotting the out- 
reaching lowlands with gold, and with the river, 
a deep, hushed stream, forever slipping down 
into the south. This evening, under its veil of 
tender haze, it was like a stream gliding through 
a land of silence, on into some mystic land of 
sleep. Mag watched it until the sun had long 
set, till the shadows widened into one vast 
shade; watched with thoughts and dreams such 
as she could never have put into words to tell 
any one, for the little plain, gray girl had a soul 
full of poetry. Then she went slowly homeward, 

“Lou, dear, I we to talk with you a little.” 

This was a day later. Evening had come 
again, with it a flood of rain, and the sisters 
were in the little chamber where they slept. 
Louise had her hair down and was playing with 
it. A red shawl was flung over her shoulders, 
and the contrast of the crimson and gold was 
such as an artist’s eye would have noted at once. 





“Let me brush out your curls, dear, while I 
tell you,” and Mag took up the brush and her 
station behind her sister. “You know Aunt 
she 
im- 
I wondered what it could 
And now I’m going to tell 


She said she had something 


be. Shouldn't you? 
you.” 

Mag stopped a little, and they heard the rain 
pattering on the sloping roof. 

“She said she had always wanted to do some- 
thing for us for mother’s sake, and of course she 
felt this all the more now.” A quiver of the 
voice here. “And so, dear, do you know she has 
offered to do this; to take one of us to her house 
in Boston for a year, to go to school with Ida 
and Eleanor, and then to go into society after- 
wards for a while, if we wish it. She says slie 
can only offer this to one, and Lou, she leaves it 
for us to decide which it shall be.” 

“Tt will be you, of course,’ said Lou, but she 
said it in a tone which made the words mean 
any thing but what they seem to mean, on pa- 
per. 

“T knew you'd be so sweet as to say that, Lou, 
it’s just like you; but I don’t know how I could 
leave gran’father and all the work of housekeep- 
ing. How I could leave you.” 

“O, I’m of no consequence, not the least conse- 
quence in the world, Mag. I don’t see how you 
ean say any thing about me in the connection. 
As for the housekeeping, to be sure, I know 
nothing about such things, and mother always 
said I wasn’t strong enough to do hard work; 
but then! What of that? I dare say she wasn’t 
right about it.”’ 

“No, Lou, 2m sure mother was right, and the 
more I think of it, the more I see that you, and 
not I, are the one to go. And I should be so glad 
to have you with Ida and Eleanor, and learning 
music and painting, and going to concerts, and 


| seeing pictures. And then, Lou, when you come 


| home, you can tell me all about it, and it will 


them,” observed a young girl who was at that! be ten times better than seeing it myself, be- 


| cause I shail have the good of knowing that you 
| enjoyed it,-and tthe yond-of having you describe 
| it aliy besides.” 
| And thus, with a few tears and many kisses, it 
was settled that Louis? should’gd, ‘and so loving 
And ihapby'was the “elder ‘sistér’ ad the decision, 
| that the younger was actually well-nigh persuad- 
ed that she had been doing a very generous deed, 


> ' ’ ’ 
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“Ts e you girls know best about your own 
matters, said Grandfather Vane, when the plan 
was revealed to him, “but it rather struck me 
that it was Maggy’s turn to have a chance at 
schooling, all the more that she’s getting on 
towards nineteen years old.” 

“So I told her, gran’father, but she wouldn’t 
have it so. You know, really, I don’t think Mag 
eaves much about studying, and music, and all 
such things—she’s such a grand housekeeper, 
you know.” 

“Yes, yes, so she is a grand housekeeper, and 
maybe you’re right, and ‘she doesn’t care,”* 

“Not care?” <A girl who many an evening, 
after the day’s hard work, when Lou was asleep, 
had her slate with figures that she 
might keep up with the others of her ownage at 
school ! girl who had fastened her singing- 
book up over the ironing-table, and learned the 
notes as she worked; who had committed pages 
of poetry to memory as she kneaded the bread 
for the family! Such a girl “not to care!” 

The truth was, no human being knew, not 
even Chris could ever know, what a giving up 
that was to Maggy Vane. Girls—her friends— 
had gone away to school from Dunham. They 
had come back, and her quick eyes had found 
in them a subtle change for the better—a some- | 
thing about them which the mere fact of so 
Virgil could not 


covered 





many pages of history or 
count for. 

“The world is outside there,” 
self, standing and looking away toward the 
bounding cirele of hills. “It is going beyond 
there, and meeting people who are grand, and 
wise, and refined, that changes awkward girls— 
like me. Yes, that is it—and I shall go, some 
time.” 


ac- 


Mag said to her- | 


With all the hope of her cheery, patient soul, 
she had been saying this to herself these many | 
years; and now, when the coveted gift had come | 
to her hand, she had passed it on to another. | 
She had of her own free will gone back to her | 
pots and pans, and all the drudging details of 
her housekeeping. She had done it, too, verily | 
believing that in this giving up she relinquished | 
her last chance of culture. She had shown that 
she loved her sister better than herself, | 

“Dear Lou, she will teach me all that she her- | 
self learns,” she thought: 
one and—and’’ 
whisper herself 
stand a little better 
now.”’ 

Mag would confess even to herself, in 
the dark of her own thoughts, that 
she missed any thing from Lon’s love for her, 

“You mustn't speak so. It Lou's quiet 
way,’’ she said once to Chris, who had burst out | 
with indignation at some selfish act of the young- 


she is the 
last in the lowest 
“nerhaps she will under- 
how very much I love her, 


“surely, 
to go, —this 


to 


never 


est secrecy 


is 


er sister, | 


“The truth is,’ Chris exclaimed, 
her aunt, “that Mag all 
and all the poetry that Lon Joo/:s.” 

A year 
school during the first, 
ond, 

To the day of her death Mag kept a sheaf of 
old letters, written in a graceful, running hand, 
letters brief and 


afterwards, | 
to has the goodness 


—two vears of absence, 


in society during the sec- 


business-like, 


kens of her absent darling. Mag’s own letters, 


long, and full of fond adjectives, were read hur- 


riedly, and then torn into strips, and flung into | 


the waste-basket. 

Two graves! Grandfather Vane was dead; 
Mag was alone in the old farm-house, and Lon, 
this bright August day, was coming home, com- 
ing back to Dunham, with all her perfections on 
her golden head, and all the triumphs of a bril- 
liant year in breathing like at- 
mosphere about her. 


society, an 

“LT was there when the stage-coach came,” said 
Chris to her aunt. “It would have made you 
sad to see poor Mag, she was so excited. There 
she stood by the gate, out under the lilacs, just 
pale, you know, and her hands clenched, and the 
nails dinted into the back of them, trying 
keep down the glad of it. 

“And then, when the old white stage-horses 
ght, and when they 
green, and Lou put her 


to 


hove in si came upon the 
foot down on the step, 
Mag just gave one spring, and threw her 
round her, and uttered one little seream—aunty, 
it was—I can't tell you why, but her voice was 
sadder than erying. And Lon? Why Lou just 
drew herself away, and said, in that tired, lan- 
guid way of hers,— 

“Please let me breathe. You are crushing | 
me, not “Fo meytiog?, my* bonnets ibbons, «Will 
you pay the ditGey malt ar 


“Then she shook ont her sated ana smbotited” 
her blue ribbansy, adk w fleet dayyn, the path to 
the door. Sani. THettOne Shoiflderadl “he ge big! 
trunk, and Tollowell On? making up Trice’ as he 
went. 


He was so mad on Mag's account, you 


| prettier than ever. 


|} ment as it had all been! 


| new home, her own, 


| to hold a room for her. 


Lou was at | 
| ty—a 


but treasured, | 
kissed, slept on, and cried over, as her only to- 


arms 
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know. You see Mag has been counting the| “He 
| 
coming home. | 

“ ‘How small this house seems! 
have you put in this room to cause this odor? 
O, I see—petunias. I detest petunias.’ | 

“That was the next observation. Poor Mag | 
had arranged flowers all round the sitting-room, 
to make it pretty and attractive to her sister. 

*T hope she will like it,” she told me, before | 
Lou came. | 

“But I must tell you the last thing. When | 
they sat down to the tea-table—such a dainty tea 
as Mag had set out, with her whitey-brown bis- 
cuit, and honey, and cream-cakes—Lou re- 
marked,— 

“ ‘How excessively odd to eat in a room with 
the cooking-stove.’ 

‘It is as we have always done,’ said Mag, and 
she peered into the tea-pot—I knew why. 

«©, yes, I suppose so, but I’ve forgotten, and 
it all strikes me with the force of a new idea.’ 

“T excused myself, and left then. If I had| 
stayed any longer I should have given her a 
piece of my mind that would have been more 
emphatic than polite. But, Aunt Emmy, she’s 


9 





Dear, loving, generous Mag. The night came 
soon and closed about her—the kindly night 
with its pitying stars. They alone, with God, 
looking in at the small dormer-window, saw the 
hot tears the poor girl shed. Such a disappoint- 
And yet, even then, 
her great love refused to blame its object. 

“It's all me,” she sobbed. “I might have 
known she could never love me as I love her. 
Dear God, please help me to bear it.” 

The time came when Lou was going away to a 
in the city. 

“You and your sister are such direct oppo- 
sites,"” Mag heard young Fred Darcy say to his 
betrothed the day before the wedding. 

“Yes; she has never understood me. 
tastes are dissimilar,’ was the answer, 
soft, smooth tones. 

“Ah, well, dear,” Fred answered, “that need 
make no difference now. Probably your path | 
and hers will seldom cross in your after life.” 

Ah, Mag! No wonder she turned white ont | 


All our 
in Lou’s 





;cold in the midst of the guests that marriage- 


morning. It was a large house to which her sis- | 
ter was going, but too small, as she well knew, | 
Mag had lost her sister. | 

It is a true story this, and I cannot add to, or | 
take from it now. Mag's after years were lived | 
in the old farm-house in Dunham. She was nev- 
er without friends, and staunch friends. Little | 
| children. loved her, and old men and women, and 
sorrowful souls all about, who had caught 
glimpses of the inner side of that “heart of 
gold.” 

Indeed, there came a day when the richest gift | 
Heaven ever sends a woman, a true man’s love, 
was laid at her feet. But the war ended all that | 
—left of this passage in Mag’s life only a memo- 
grass-grown grave under the Southern | 


| stars. 
During her last years Mag knew nothing of 
her sister save a rare, brief letter. 
| When the end drew on, and the faithful, trust- 
ing soul came down to the confines of time, 
| when before the dimming eyes, 
| brought none but confused pictures, then one 
recollection cast out every other, and she called 
| over and over for her best-beloved. 
| “It is Lou, my own, my sister Lou that I must 
;see. You are keeping her away, o 
come to me. O, please, 
sister Lou.” 

And so on and on. Lou was sent for, and 
then came a letter in her husband's hand: ‘Mrs. 
Darcy was so sensitive!” 

“The old story,” cried Chris. 
bed scenes were too much for her nerves, She 
sent her dear loye, and trusted her sister was 
better ere this.” 

Mag was “better.” The old church-bell of 
Dunham had tolled for her. I think high above 
us all those who walk in white had shouted for 
joy at her entering in. But 

“Alas for love if thou wert all, 
And naught beyond, O earth!" 


| 


some one, bring my 
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FROM STARVATION TO FAME, 

Oliver Goldsmith studied to be a doctor; but 
| he never knew how to take care of himself, We 
love to repeat the story of how good old Dr. 
Johnson came to his reseue once, ‘See the poor 
fellow starving in his garret, with the manu- 
| Scvipt oof thé Vicar of Wakefield’ in his pocket, | 
podchts Tefedions landlady about turning him | 
Sntoethesttreet. Prior to that affeeting incident 
in his Jife, he had by no means failed to ‘make 
higs magtk’ as a writer, although that ‘public’ 
whose aeglect of him he so bitterly refers to, 
still seemed to treat him with silent contempt. 


fame.” 


| some leather case, lined with red velvet, and fit- 


; tured by the Union soldiers, with nearly all its 


| force, Col. B., 


; nel. 


the brain | 


r she would | 


“These death- | 


JAN. 7, 1875, 


“He had contrived, lies 9 by some means, | At half-past seven a long bugic-call was sounded, 
days for three months, and just living on Lou’s | to make Johnson his friend, and, in his dilemma | and all the soldiers mounted their horses, as jf t 


Johnson promptly sought him out, 
like a true-hearted fellow as he was, (Goldsmith 
always said of him that there was ‘nothing of 
the bear about him but his skin,’) read critically 
the manuscript referred to, lost no time in tak- 
ing it to a bookseller he knew, got seventy guin- 
eas for it, which, in the shortest possible time, 
he placed in ‘Goldy’s’ hand, and he left the lat- 
ter not only happy, but on the high road to 
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A GOOD AIM. 

If I were a cobbler, I’d make it my pride 
The best of all cobblers to be; 

If I were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like me. 

Then whether a tinker, or whether a lord, 
Whate’er my position may be, 

T will aim at the best with a resolute will, 
And a mind independent and free,— 
A rule that is duty to me. 


cnatumniggltrecmteeen 
For the Companion. 

THE BROKEN HAMMER. 
By Rufus Sargent. 


In the library of one of the bravest cavalry | | 
officers who fought in our late war, is a hand- | 


ted with a pretty lock and key. 

This case does not contain money or jewels. 
There is nothing in it but a common claw-ham- 
mer, with half its handle gone. 

I am going to tell you the history of that 
broken hammer. 

Eleven years ago the officer who now has it in | 
his possession, commanded a regiment of caval- 
ry in the Union army. One night this regiment 
secretly broke camp, and rode along the fre- 
quented road towards the town of R . which 
was then occupied by a troop of Confederate 
dragoons. 

At daybreak the town was surprised and cap- 
garrison. The commander of the attacking 
made the hotel of the place his 
| headquarters, and from thence issued his orders, 
and made preparations for further movements. 

While he was standing in the parlor of the ho- 
tel, covered with dust, and surrounded by a few 
of his officers, a little negro, about twelve years | 
old, pushed his way into the midst of the group, 
and took a position directly in front of the colo- 
His face was the picture of astonishment, 
and his eyes seemed ready to roll out of his 
head. 

The colonel looked at him, 
Still the little fellow stood. 
an awe-struck tone,— 

“Am you Massa Linkum ?”’ 

A loud roar of laughter followed this question, 
| but instead of being abashed at the ridicule, the 
| tittle fellow stoutly resented it. 

“Wat youse laffin’ at?’ he cried. 
Linkum as good as you be?” 

A fresh peal of merriment followed this sally, 
and, in spite of his courage, the young question- 
er now began to look confused. He was turing 
away when the coloncl, after a2 moment’s 
thought, said,— 

“Do you like ‘Massa Linkum %” 

“Guess I duz, massa; an’ I'se bound fur ter see 
him ’fore I die.”’ 

“Before you die? Why, 

| going to die pretty soon?” 

“Dunno; I might git killed.” 

“What's your name? gs 

“Poncho, sar.”’ 

“Well, Poncho, do you think you would like to 
do something for ‘Massa Linkum” ”’ 

“Do somethin’ fur Massa Linkum ? 
sar!” 

And Poncho rolled his head, and showed his 
white teeth, 

“Then come and see me in the room over 
| there,” pointing to a room opposite, “at eight 
o’clock to-night.” 

“Eight o'clock, sar?” responded Poncho, in a 
puzzled tone, “Dunno what dat is.” 

“Well, then, an hour after eandle-light.” 

“All right, sar. In dat yere room ?”’ 

“Yes, in that room.’ Here the officer placed 
his hand on Poncho’s shoulder, saying, ‘And 
mind, you are doing this for ‘Massa Linkum,’ 
Don’t tell any one you are coming here. Re- 
member!”’ 

“All right, sar.’ 

The next moment he was out of the hotel, into 
the street, staring at the Yankee troops. The 
| town seemed full of them, and everywhere was 
heard the noise of trumpets, and loud voices of 

men, and the clatter of hoofs, and the rattle of 
| arms. 

The regiment remained in the town all day, 
though scouting parties rode out on the several 


greatly amused. 
Finally he asked, in 


“Aint Massa 


do you think you are 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


Tuess SO, 





ment, and he was already waiting at the q 
of the room in which he was to see thy 


| and if you see 
| the turnpike, and come into town, any time 


with his landlady, had sent for the man who had | start on another night-march. 
And what , already become known as the ‘Leviathan of Lit- 
| erature.’ 


int. 
its) 


It was near the hour of Poncho’s apy 
‘color ‘e 
Presently the officer opened it, and immedigy, 
ly led the boy into the room. 
“Poncho,” said he, “vou 
would do something for ‘Massa Linkum.’ 
I'll tell you what you can do.” 
“Allright, massa; I'll do it, sure!” 
“I want you to go up in the belfry of g 
Mark’s church. It will be bright moontigh; 
a company of soldiers ride doy 


gravely, said yon 


“a 


ing the night, I want you to strike on the pig 
bell there three times with this hammer.” Tip 
colonel took 2 hammer from the mantel, and 
showed it to Poncho. 
“All right, massa. 
Massa Linkum!” 
“Strike slowly, and strike as hard as you can, 
and when you strike, open your mouth this way, 
and your ears will not be hurt.’’ 
The colonel opened his mouth very wide, and 
; so did Poncho. 
“After you strike the 
will hear a bugle-call. If not, you wil t 
after you strike the second or third time, 
When you hear the bugle-call you need not 
strike the bell again, but you better stop in the 
belfry until one of the soldiers calls you down, 
Now remember. Don't strike if you see a foy 
men, but strike hard if you see a great m 
Another thing. When yon strike, lie down on 
your back so as to hit the inside of the bell, 
Perhaps you will be shot at, Poncho, for the sol- 
diers, if they come, will be Secesh soldiers; but 
they can’t hit you if you are lying on your back, 
As soon as we hear the bell, we will ride into 
town, and [’ll send a man to bring you down.” 
“An’ will I be doin’ sunthin’ fur Massa Link. 
um?” 
“Yes—I shall tell ‘Massa Linkum’ myself.” 
‘Den I'll do it, sure!’ 
Poncho took the hammer. 
“Pll send some one to let you into the chureh 
by the back door. The man will go with you 
into the belfry, and after vou get there, he will 
leave you, and take away the ladders, and lock 
the doors tight, so that nobody can reach you. 
Then you will be alone. Keep your eyes oper. 
If you are afraid, say so, and you need not go.” 

“Gim me the hammer, sar,’’ replied Poncho. 

The colonel then made the boy repeat the in- 
structions he had given him. 

By this time it was dark. Lights glimmered 
from the houses along the streets, and the dim 


Dis chile do anything {yy 


first time I thi 


‘| figures of the soldiers and their horses were seen 


as they moved to and fro. 

Five minutes later, Poncho, hammer in hand, 
accompanied by a man, was on his way to the 
old church. At half-past eight the little sentry 
found himself in the lofty belfry of St. Mark's, 
alone. 

It was the plan of the colonel to march his 
regiment out of the town, as if to go back to the 
camp they had left the night before, but really 
to secrete his soldiers in the woods near by, ant 
fall suddenly upon the enemy, as soon as the 
stroke of the bell should announce that ther 
were coming—for he felt sure from information 
he had received that they would return in force. 

Poncho, being the signal-officer upon whom # 
much depended, was, unconsciously, a very itt 
portant personage. 

He put his woolly head out of the belfry, ani 
listened. The neighing of horses, the shouti 
of the officers, the clatter of swords and car 
bines, and the beat of hoofs on the ground, grad 
ually died away in the distance, and all wa 
still. 

The people kept in their houses, and nothing 
was to be heard save, now and then, the barking 
of a dog, or the voice of some crying child. 

The hot air grew cool, and Poncho felt very 
comfortable, as he lay gazing in the direction of 
the turnpike, over which the moon shed its 
brightest beams, and over which the Confederaté 
troopers would probably come. 

He was filled with joy at the idea that he wa 
doing something for the man whom he revered 
so much, and he wondered if, in case he did his 
duty well, he should see him, 

Nine o’clock came, and still no signs of soldiers 
on the turnpike. 

Ten o’cluck, and the quiet continued unbroket 

Eleven o'clock came, and all was calm. Th 
perfume of the magnolias and jessamines floated 
up on the soft air, ere long to be polluted with 
battle-smoke and the scent of carnage. 

Twelve o’clock; and now Poncho’s keen ea 
catch the distant sound of horses’ feet on th 
turnpike. 














| country roads, eoming in again before nightfall, | ¢ 





He listened. A large company of soldiers ¥e™ 
certainly coming! He clutched his hammer tight 
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in his hand. He strained his eyes far down | great and brave men who heard it with him, | bear couldn't be found. Where he’d gone to was a though she had been a princess. This continued for 
er in Di ~ s a : s I 
| sincerely mourned the untimely fate of the brave | Mystery, but he’d gi’n’em the slip somehow. So at a year or two, until the young man became of age. 
sincerely mou u ) . : 8 3 
land Joval boy. | night they all went home, tired an’ hungry enough, | One morning the lady approached the young man, 


ht road, and made sure that it was 
s guard approaching. | 
A few rapid scouts rode ahead, but in the dis- 
Then in a little while Poncho saw glis- | 
arms and a long column of men. The | 


the moonlig 











no corpor 


tance. 








COMPANION. 


THE YOUTH’S 





2 
oO 





jan’ jany On ’em was tem lieve th: yhe » following conversati lace: 
And so the shattered hammer has become a|® a good many on tempted to believe that when the following conversation took place 


no bear’d been round there at all. | 
But John and I knew that there was bears in the 
neighborhood, and so did the children, and so did | 


cherished memento of a noble act and an event- 
ful night. 


*Lady— Young man, do you want to go into busi- 
ness for yourself?’ 
**Yes, ma’am,’ he responded; ‘but 1 have neither 









turnpike was alive with troopers swarming into | Mr. Tripp. We'd been planning to move back into | money, credit nor friends, nor will any one trust 
the town! | “BIRDS OF A FEATHER,” ETC. the village in the fall, anyhow. So now we hurried | me.’ 
It was time to strike. | Old Billy Bump, while on a lark, | up matters, aud the very next week we packed up| “ ‘Well,’ continued the lady, ‘you go and select a 
His heart beat wildly as he crept under the | sant a) eget gedark, © ' and left; and I tell you I was thankful to git where | good location, ask what the rent is, and report to 
wyeat Dell and gathered himself for the first blow. | Ilis humid couch had made. the boys could goto school without fear of their | me,’ handing the young man her address. 


Some one passed by 
This slothful pair e ° 

He glanced, and with a solemn tone 
This ditty forth he sighed: 


| 
Dong! The loud and sudden signal boomed | and with a groan, 1" 
hr . 7 . . >| 
from the high belfry, filled the air, and echoed } 
faraway. It was Poncho’s first stroke for ‘‘Mas- 


sa Linkum,”’ and now he was fairly enlisted for 





“How fitly matched, each caln and free, 
A sluggish comfort reaps; 
Tat -AUSe And each is known; when thus you see 
the cause, . . ” ¢ 
the Union cat + thet ited till the bell 1! What company he keeps. 
fis aed, the boy walted tl © beil cease at : rt het 
Hali stunnec » ‘ pe aietagitet rere The man still lay, his giddy brain 


vibrating, and listened for the promised Dbugle- | Of sober thought bereft; | 
“? bugle blew But vet the sinr produced a pain— i 
note. But no bugle blew. | The hog rose up and left. 
Another stroke, louder than before! } a | 
° . m™ | 
The soldiers in the street were stariled. They | | 
knew that those two terrible clangs nicant some- | iit ica | 


thir 
ins. 


or MRS. PIPER’S BEAR STORY. 
Still there was no bugle-call, and Poncho struck | By F. B. Gage. 
All at once came a sound of tu- 
mult in the streets below— shouts, shots, the rat- 
ile of sabres, and rapid galloping of hovses! 
“Guess dey’ve come now, sure,” said Poncho | the village, and six miles from Island Pond. 
a a eS aT s day on a s year avo c | 
to himself, “but I aint heered no trumpet. T's | One di My, Swensy one year ago come August, I and | 
; "ae im - | John (that’s my husband) went to the village to | 
«wine to pound dis yere bell till I does.” ‘i a : : es 
> th i his etl 3 . ;*tend the funeral of old Mis’ Snell. Lucion was | 
Ant eee ned Ais mouth wide, as the colonel | nine years old then, and Nathaniel was seven. 
had told him to, and beat upon the bell with all} wre hada nice field of vats jest below the house. 
Unable to | The woods come clost up to the house, and some of 
bear the noise, he crawled from under the bell | the neighbors’ cattle had got a habit of breaking | 
and stood on the outside of it. into the oats. So when we started away, about nine | 
He was now in sight from the street. The 


o’clock in the mornin’, we charged the boys to 
moonlight illuminated the belfry, and the boy’s watch the field, and on no account to go off of the 
round head and dark figure stood out in plain 


| farm. | 
rlief. Pausing a little to peep down on the up- ! 





athird time. 


| Piper, the bears was master thick. The Bebee Place 


his force. Its clang was deafening. 


I told John I was afraid somethin’ or other would | 
| happen to the boys, but he said he guessed not, and 
: | we should be back ’fore long, anyhow. So we druy 
moment at the tower-window, when, Zip! some-| off to the funeral, promisin’ to git home by one 
thing struck the wooden casing near iin, and | o’clock, sartain. 
splintered it, and hit the bell behind him witha} Wal, after we’d gone the boys played round the 
sharp “ping.” ) house and barn, as they was told to, and ’casionally 
»\ they’d get on to the fence and look down into the 
oat-ficld. So the time passed till noon. Then the 
evs foo: | boys thought they’d go just down to the oat-field. 
; d ie When they got to the field Nathaniel climbed up a 
And he went on pounding | great rock jest above the oats, and Lucion, he went 
| down along the edge of the field *bout ten rod fur- 
The bullets now whistled about him like hail. | ther and climbed on to the log-fence to look over. 
Suddenly his hands received a shocix which be- Whilst he was standing there he see vire thick oats 
numbed them. A ball had struck the handle of | move, a little ways to the left on him, and pretty 
the hammer and cut it in two. }soon he heerd a kind of a gruntin’ noise. He 
Poncho stooped down, and, seizing the iron | ought it was a hog in the oats, so he jumped down 
head in his lame fingers, went on pounding. me — _ ards it, hollerin’,— 
Work away, little hero, Your last blow for| put the critter wouldn’t “whee.” And right off 
Massa Linkum will soon be strack. upon that Lucion pecked through the oats on t’other 
Asharp shock in his right shoulder disabled | side, and see somethin’ big and black. 
him, and his arms dropped by his side. Then| It moved a bit, and then it come in plain sight 
his eyes grew dim, and the sounds from the | and growled, and Lucion knew *twas a bear. He 
streets came fainter and fainter to his ears, His | didn’t wait to look any longer; but he screamed 
head sunk upon his breast, and he lay swooning | © Nate, tellin’ him what *twas, and both boys run 
on the tower-floor, while in the town beneath him eaten. ania _— : 
litem Gee eam W hen they got in they fastened every door an 
: = } A i winder, and crawled into bed and covered them- 
- ‘Half an hour later, the victorious soldiers; sejyes over head an’ ears with the clothes. And 
burst into the church and ascended to the belfry. | there they lay two or three hours, as nigh as they 
Col. B. was the first to climb through the trap- | could tell, half scairt to death. 
door. Bending over poor Poncho, he raised him | We got hindered in the village, and didn’t git 
aud rested his head upon his arm. Poncho! home till ’most sundown; an’ I tell ye I worried 
opened his eyes and recoguized his friend. ; some about the boys, though, of course, I hadn’t 
“Did you beat ’em, massa? Did—did—yer | any idee what had happened. By that time they’d 
fie ts Dell 2” “| got over their fright some, enough to ventur’ out, 
ig CL and, as ’twas natral' they should, they was beginnin’ 
” — oncno. to worry about us. 
ugle? 
“No, massa.” 


roar of battle below, he exposed himself for a 


“Guess dey’re a-shootin’ at me down dere!’ 
quoth Poncho, drawing back. “But dey can’t 
hit one of Massa Linkum’s soldicrs. 
ish ter tempt it.’’ 
the bell. 











But you did not hear the 
H 


Finally they’d started down the road to meet us, 
| (for that was t’other way from where they’d seen 
“The trumpeter was killed in the first tire, and , the bear,)and when we come in sight they had a 
Idid not know of it. You are hurt, Poncho.” | story to tell, you may D’lieve. Both talked at once 
“Y-yes, massa. Dere aint no pain dere, but 1} 28 fast as they could, for they was all nerved up 
—I guess ’taint no use ter stan’ up.” | about is, you gee. : : cal 
“You area brave boy, Poncho. I must take | a 7 i ~_ Roast went ga atnapha moend wins 
you from here.?? | danger my boys had been in, and how narrer they’d 
pst , | escaped. But John said he guessed it wasn’t a bear, 
No, massa, j after all, Probably it was “somebody’s black dog.” 
3ut Lucion would not hear a word to that. He 
“Praps you’ll see Massa Linkum one of dese | said he knew *twas a bear—and I was convinced it 
yere days,” whispered the boy, feebly. | was, and I reckon John was too, only he didn’t 
“Yes, Poncho, I shall.” 


| 
There was an instant in which the poor child 





I wants to sleep.” 
There was a pause. 


he met a bear in the road. We didn’t doubt but 
what ’twas the same one Lucion had seen, for 
ttle, and turned his eyes upon | tW2’n"t more’n half a mile from our house. 

? | The bear stood an’ looked at him a minute, he 
said, and then walked off into the woods, and Mr. 
Tripp druv on. When he got to our house he told 


| think ’twas best to tell the boys so, leastways not till 

seemed to be gathering his thoughts. Wal, when we ae to the house, John went straight 

down to the oat-field, and sure enough, he come 

Da "1a wrattin? » hs — " . jana? 

p mi Was waitin’ fur him ter come down yere’ pear’s tracks in the soft ground, and bear-tracks 
Svery sorry dat you wasn’t him. Ilub Massa | wouldn’t lie. We agreed that ’twas a Providence 
“But Pll tell him about you, Poncho.” em so ag’in. 

“An’ say dat I pounded de ole bell fur him.” | I felt thankful that night that the bear hadn’t 
“An’ tell him I’s nuffin’ but a little yaller feller | page, 5 mask 9 lgah one of say <eiiden, sane, 

dat thinked of him, massa.” | 
“Den—den I guess dat’s all, massa.” 

He sighed a li 

a ace. They rested there for a mo- | 

a they slowly closed, and, with a light 

s48p, like 


| weeks. 
| house an’ said that a bear and cub had been seen in | quest, he forthwith went to her and reported, 
| Mr. McCloud’s woods. 
| road to the Bebee Place, and not more’n a mile from 
| the village. 


in a little while the McCloud woods was full of and Mr. 
| hunters trampin’ and sarchin’ everywhere and mak- 

in’ a world of racket with their horns, an’ their hol- , best goods in the market. There are many in this 
The year we lived on the Bebee Place, said Mrs. | lerin’, and the barkin’ of dogs. 


jis nigh East Charleston, little more’n a mile out of | towards the village nor’-west. The piece of woods | 


Wal, the next day Mr. Benjamin Tripp, one of our | 
| nigh neighbors, was comin’ through the woods, and | 


ives. “The yourg man went, found a capital location 
Wal, we heerd nothin’ more of the bear for two and good store, but the landlord required security, 
One mornin’ John came runnin’ into the Which he could not give. Mindful of the lady’s re- 
Mr. McCloud lived on the “*Well,’ she replied, ‘you go and tell Mr, 
that I will be responsible.’ 

“He went, and the landlord, or agent, was sur- 
This time ’most everybody turned out to the hunt. ! prised, but the bargain was closed. The next day the 





Men with dogs and guns, men with rifles, men with | lady called to ascertain the result. The young man 
pitchforks and clubs; and some carried tin-horns to | told her, but added, ‘What am I to do for goods? 
blow on and scare the bears. 


No 
one will trust me.’ 

***You may go and see Mr. ———, and Mr. ———-, 
, and tell them to call on me.’ 
“He did, and his store was soon stocked with the 


John borrowed Mr. Corrute’s rifle and went, and 





| city who remember the cirewmstances and the man, 
Mr. McCloud’s house stood on a side-hill slopin’ | says a Boston paper. He died many years since, and 
left a fortune of $300,000. Se much for politeness, 
and so much for civility, and so much for treating 
one’s elders with the deference due to age, in what- 
ever garb they are clothed.” 


where the bears had been seen was below the house, 
and stretched off each way over from ten to fifteen 
acres on the village side. That would bring the 
woods between the house and the village, you see. 

Wal, above the house, on the side-hill, was an- | 
other piece of woods of about the same size. So’t | 
the house stood exactly between the two pieces of | 
woods. It wa’n’t more’n twenty rods to the trees in 
ary direction. 

Arter the men had beat and racketed round in the 
lower woods nigh on to half an hour, clamberin’ 
over brush, an’ rocks, an’ dead timber, and follerin’ 
the dogs, some on ’em see a bear runnin’, and give 
chase to him, hollerin’ to the rest as loud as they 
could. But somehow or ’nuther the critter got out 
of sight. The dogs didn’t seem to do no good, for 
they was afraid of the bears. 

The men kept on, and pretty soon they see another 
bear, but that vanished too, as quick as the first one. 
When the hunters all got together in the middle of 
the woods, they hadn’t cornered a single bear. They 
didn’t know what to make on’t. 

All the time Mrs. McCloud took as much interest 
in the hunt as the men did. She stayed at the 
house, but stood in the door lookin’ and listenin’, 
She could hear the hollerin’ an’ the horn-blowin’, 
but wondored why che didn’t hear nu guns go oT, 
an’ she was gettin’ impatient, when all to once she | 
spied three bears come out 0’ the woods. | 
They was runnin’ towards the house, and pretty | The “Jour de U An,” as the French call New Year’s 
soon she see they was makin’ acrost the open for | Day, is one of the many holidays which that people 
other woods as fast as they could. If they got love to spend out of doors, The French winter, com- 
there the hunters would lose ’em. | pared with ours, is very mild; and on a sunny win- 

Mrs. McCloud thought what to do in a second, | ter’s day, the city streets are bright and pleasant, 
She was a plucky woman, Mrs. McCloud was, and | and full, at a time of festivity, of gayly dressed and 
quick as lightnin’. She didn’t run into the house | chatting crowds. 
and shet the door an’ winders. She didu’t even | Christmas has been spent at the home firesides; as 
ketch up a broom or a poker, but she scooted out | with us, it is a family as well asa religious festival. 
through the garden and jumped over the wall, and | On New Year's everybody—except, indeed, those la- 
run right at the bears, shakin’ her skirts with both | dies who expect to receive the customary New Year’s 

calls—is abroad. 


hands and screamin’ ,— 
“Shoo! shoo! shoo!” All along the spacious boulevards little wooden 
booths have been erected at the edge of the pave- 
ments, with a curious display of candy figures, toys, 


The bears did “shoo.” They was more scairt at | 
one woman shakin’ her gown than at fifty or sixty | 
| flowers, and a thousand knick-knacks which the 
| French have a genius for fashioning; and here, from 


men with dogs, and guns, an’ tin horns. They 
early in the morning, a brisk trade is going on be- 


turned right about face and scampered back into the 
woods, hardly knowin’ what they was about. 

The men had begun to scatter, but as soon as they | tween merry old and young women, in fantastic caps 
see the bears they opened right and left, and begun | and queer peasant dresses, and the continuous tide 
to shoot—bang, bang, bang. In five minutes every | of holiday makers which streams by. 
bear was dead, and the men hauled’em up tothe} About noon you are surprised to notice, if you are 
house for Mrs. McCloud to see. in Paris, what cavalcades of carriages are flowing 

What a shoutin’ an’ laughin’ there was! And all | hither and thither through the streets. Glancing in 
said their hunt would a’ come to nothin’ if a woman | at the carriage windows, you see that many of the 
hadn’t “flanked the game,”’ which was true enough. | occupants, who are almost exclusively of the sterner 

The bears turned out to be an old one and her two | sex, are in brilliant, showy costumes. You catch 
cubs, ’most full-grown. Five or six bullets was | glimpses of gold-laced coats and velvet knee-breech- 
found in the old bear’s body, and one in her head. | es; of stars, and ribbons, and epaulettes; of laced 
The one in her head jes’ fitted the rifle John carried, | cocked hats, and feathers, and tassels. These are 
and he claimed he’d fired the shot that killed her. | officials, army officers and ambassadors, going to at- 

The bears was carried to the village an’ a crowd | tend the New Year’s receptions of the President and 
collected to see ’em, and they all praised Mrs. | his ministers. The French President, like our own 
McCloud for her pluck and bravery. | Chief Magistrate, takes advantage of this day to wel- 

Finally the bears was put up at auction and sold. | come the notability to his mansion. A more bril- 
There was some difficulty about the bargain, and liant sight than the reception-room could scarcely be 
they had a fuss,and one man was knocked down. | imagined, so various and so dazzling are the cos- 
But the one that did it was took up for ’t, an’ had to | tumes worn on this occasion. 
pay a fine. Mrs. McCloud is livin’ yit; and youmay| The President himself, arrayed in the rich dress of 
b’lieve I aint the fust one that’s told the story of | a Marshal of France, and surrounded by a circle of 
low she scairt them three bears. | Generals and colonels, stands in the centre of the 
room, and, as each group of guests comes up, bows 
and speaks a few words with one of the more promi- 
nent. Nowhe is passing the compliments of the day 
with the Turkish ambassador, a gorgeous personage 
in silk and spangled turban, with big, baggy trousers, 
and a scimetar with a jewelled hilt; now he is talk- 
ing to a bishop in a robe of purple, with a lofty, two- 
peaked mitre on his snow-white head; now again he 
turns for a word with some bluff old Admiral, with 
gold lace a foot wide on his bright blue coat. 


——____~@—————— 


NEW YEAR’S IN FRANCE. 








FRENCI! LADY’S RECEPTION. 


++ 


COURTESY. 

Kind hearts are sure to show themselves in kind 
actions, and young people ought always to be | 
thoughtful and attentive to the aged. Courtesy to 
| others is often one of the most effective ways of get- 
ting on in the world. An exchange gives an inci- | 
dent in proof of this. 

“There was a very plainly dressed, elderly lady, 
who was a frequent customer at the then leading| Everywhere in the aristocratic quarter of Paris 
dry goods store in Boston. No one in the store | calls are being made and received. The ladies, in 
knew her, even by name. All the clerks but one | the latest fashionable attire, are being paid the an- 


avoided her, and gave their attentions to those who | nual debt of respect and social duty by their mascu- 
were better dressed and more pretentious. The ex-| line friends and acquaintances. It is the day to 





us about it, and John got into his wagon, and they 
went right off to the village and mustered twenty or. 
k’s | thirty men with dogs and guns. They surrounded 
, and other | the woods and sarched it in every direction, but the 


he had more proof on’t. 
“Den will you say dat 1 wanted ter see him? back an’ said that Lucion was right. He’d seen the 
Linkum. I—I wish I cud a’ seed him jes’ once.”’ | that had saved our boys, and we mustn’t never resk 
“Yes, Poncho.” ; happened to be very hungry. ’Cause if it had a 
“Yes, Poncho.” 
the soldier’s f 
“ag an incoherent whisper, his spirit passed 


The Story of Poncho and the bell of St. Mar 
Was told to “Mase Linkum,” and he 


on, 








ception was one young man, who had a conscien- | make up for past neglect. The man of society who 
tious regard for duty and system. He never left an- | fails to make his appearance on the “Jour de An” 


| other customer to wait en the lady, but when at lib-| may be sure that he will not receive the ecards of in- 


erty, he waitcd upon her with as much attention as‘ vitatiou to the balls and parties which axe albout to 
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begin- ‘hich are always so welcome and 
nece iis winter's pleasure. 

Nov do the French pay these social debts 
in perso. When the ladies of their acquaintance 
are within their reach; they also have a way of 
making calls by the medium of visiting cards to 
their friends all over the country. 

Millions of visiting cards are sent at this sea- 
son through the mails. The letter-bags and 
post-offices are so choked up with them that or- 
dinary letters and papers are sometimes a fort- 
night later than usual reaching their destination. 

New Year’s Day is the French beggars’ carni- 
val, On that day the ragged, the halt, the lame 
and the blind swarm out of every nook and cor- 
ner in city and village. The law which forbids 
begging is suspended, and the poor creatures may 
ask alms of whomsoever they please. The terri- 
ble gendarme is for once merciful, and does not 


sternly call upon them to “Move on,” or drag 


them roughly off to the station-house. 





BOOTH ON THE BOULEVARDS, 


So you see them lining the streets everywhere, 
and presenting a singular contrast to the starred 
and laced occupants of the carriages which go 
whirling hither and thither. Some of them are 
singing patriotic songs, with half-strung guitars 
or squeaking fiddles; others settle down in pitia- 
ble attitudes at the curb-stones; still others seem 
to be infected by the gay spirit of the day, and 
as they beg, laugh and crack jokes, and for the 
moment forget their hunger and secant raiment. 

Curious among these are the troops of ragged 
little boys, some of them scarcely big enough to 
walk, who pertly assail every passer-by, and de- 
mand a sou picce as if it were their right; and if 
they are refused, scamper off singing some merry 
street song, until they find another from whom 
to ask. 

The French working people all blossom out in 
their best attire on New Year’s Day. They prom- 
enade the streets, and gaze curiously in at the 
brilliant shop windows, the contents of which 
are theirs to see, though not to possess. They 
buy lollipops and sugar figures for their children; 
and at noon gather around some humble restau- 
rant table, regaling themselves with a good, 
hearty meal. In the afternoon they flock to the 
shows and theatres, and end the day by merry- 
making with their neighbors in their humble 
homes. 


! 
| 


| 
| 


JOLLY BEGGARS, 
On New Year’s evening, especially if the weath- 
er is fine, the avenue of the Champs Elysées is 


all ablaze with light, and alive with the throngs 


of promenaders. From the groups of trees on 


either hand come the voices of the singers at the | standing and then still unsettled question was 
open-air concerts, and the music of the bands | taken up, and the English habeas corpus act, nounce his church, or he must become a bad cit- 


playing opera airs and brisk waltzes. The Punch 


and Judy shows are strewn thickly along the | It was prepared by Lord Shaftesbury, who was 
wide avenue, to the delight of the children, and | not a trained lawyer, and who was not even 


| family and friends. 


THE YOUTH’S 


him who is puzzling his brain what to give to 
The French are first in the 
|art of contriving and making articles of orna- 
ment; and every year the windows on the Rue de | 
tivoli and the Rue de la Paix present new attrac- 
tions and odd devices. 

All day you may see messengers hastening to 
and fro with bundles of every size; while in the 
drawing-rooms where the ladies are receiving 
calls, the tables are laden with an array of the 
gifts they have received. 


UN SOU M’SIEU’, S°’IL VOUS PLAIT. 


Flowers have a large share in adorning the 
Parisian New Year’s. The flower-girls are to be 
met with on every corner, and it is rarely that 
you pass a person of either sex who does not 
wear a rose or nosegay in coat or bonnet; while 
in the mansions the air is fairly perfumed with 
the bouquets and garlands disposed about them. 
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HABEAS CORPUS. 

A few weeks since the great felon, William M. 
Tweed, who has made his name infamous by his 
enormous stealings from the city of New York, 
was taken from the prison on Blackwell’s Island 
and brought before a New York court under “a 
The 

sued, however, and his removal from the island 
was entirely wrong. The case, nevertheless, il- 
| lustrates the power of such a writ, when on the 
bare expectation that it would be issued, the 
prison-doors were opened for so great a crimi- 
nal. 

What is a writ of habeas corpus? The two 
words are Latin, and mean “you may have (or 

take) the body.” 
In ancient, times, when kings and lords had 
| complete power over the persons of their sub- 
jects, they were in the habit of thrusting into 
| prison upon the smallest pretext men who had 
| offended them. Sometimes these persons were 
|imprisoned for years, simply because the lord 
|who caused their arrest had forgotten about 
| them. 
Personal liberty in England, however, has al- 
| ways been more secure than in most other coun- 
| tries. This has been largely due to the writ of 
| habeas corpus. When any person was unjustly 
| imprisoned, he applied to a judge, or persuaded 
some friend to do so for him, to be brought into 
| court, that the cause of his being detained might 
| be examined. The judge so applied to issued an 
| order, or writ, directing an officer of the court to 
cause the jailer to bring the person named in the 
| writ before him, and also to bring his authority 
| for holding the man in custody. This writ, 
which in former times was in Latin, contained 





writ of habeas corpus.” writ was not is- 


COMPANION. 


JAN. 7, 1875. 





was never really passed by the English Parlia- 
ment. The House of Commons passed it, but 
the House of Lords was opposed to it. When 
the question was taken, one of the tellers who 
was directed to count the members in favor of it, 
counted one very fat lord as ten, simply in joke. 
Finding that the mistake,—which was really a 
falsehood,—was not perceived, he allowed it to 
stand uncorrected, and the bill was declared to 
have been passed by 57 to 55, when it had really 
been defeated by 55 to 48. To this joke, which 
was made into a lie, is due the most important 
act on the English statute book. 

The United States adopted the habeas corpus 
law entire. It is a part of the Constitution that 
the right shall not be suspended except in the 
event of rebellion or invasion, when public ne- 
cessity requires it. During our late civil war it 
was virtually suspended in some cases, but the 
people generally agreed that it was necessary. 
We have no tyrants now-a-days, but the writ 
is useful still. Ifa man in prison can show that 
he was wrongly convicted, he can secure a hear- 
ing by being brought into court. The right is 
extended to every person who is in any way re- 
strained of his liberty, no matter what the crime 
is of which he is accused. If a minor has been 
enlisted in the army without the consent of his 
parent or guardian, the commander of the post 
can be compelled to submit the case to a judge, 
who has power to discharge the boy. Other 
classes of cases will occur to every one. 

Like all good things, the writ of habeas corpus 
is liable to abuse. Undoubtedly thousands of 


been improperly set free. But it is better that it 
should be so, than that the innocent should suf- 
fer unjust punishment; and no possible abuse of 


who had once enjoyed the privilege. 
+r 
LOST. 
Who’s seen my day? 
"Tis gone away, 
Nor leit a trace 
In any place. 
If I could only find 
Its foot-fall in some mind— 
Some snirit-waters stirred 
By wand of deed or word— 
I should not stand at shadowy eve, 
And for my day so grieve and grieve. 
Christian Weekly. 
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GLADSTONE AND THE CATHOLICS. 


from the office of Prime Minister last winter, has 
taken up his pen to write on religious subjects. 


published a few weeks since, he has attacked the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of the infallibility of 
the Pope, which was confirmed by the great Vat- 
ican council of four years ago. His assault has 
created a great stir, not only in England, but all 
over Europe and in this country. 

The doctrine is that the Pope, when he makes 
a decision or lays down a law, cannot possibly 
err. Whatever he says and does, if he says and 
does it as Pope, is and must be right; and what- 
ever, as Pope, he commands Catholics to do, they 
must obey, or they will be rejected from the 
church. 

Mr. Gladstone urges, with great force, that this 
doctrine renders English Catholics subject toa 
foreign power, that is, the Pope. It forces them 
to obey him, even when what he commands is 
contrary to the English law. It makes it impos- 
sible for them to be at the same time good Cath- 
olics and good citizens. 

It is true that the Pope only claims to exercise 





| the words habeas corpus,—you may have the 
| body of such and such a person. 

| The history of the writ is a very interesting 
,one. It was employed in very ancient times in 
| England, but it was only secured as one of the 
rights of Englishmen by the Magna Charter, or 
great charter, which the barons compelled King 
John to sign. In after times despotism revived, 
and reached its height under Charles I. The 
judges were corrupt, and usually refused the 
writ. 


King. 





| his power in matters of “faith and morals.” He 
| declares that he does not wish to interfere with 
| the loyalty of the citizens of any country, to their 
| civil authorities; that he only wishes to lay down 
| rules to guide their faith and regulate their mor- 
| als, 

But Mr. Gladstone replies that when the Pope 
|claims to be the unerring ruler over people’s 
; morals, he claims a power which enters into all 
|their acts and relations. The great English 


If they granted it, they accepted an order | statesman says that every act is a moral or im- 
of the King for the arrest and imprisonment of a| moral act; that morality, as the arbiter of all 
person as sufficient warrant; and sent back to | life’s concerns, never leaves a man; it “retires 
prison, men who had never been tried, and | with him to sleep at night, and rises with him in 
whose only offence was having offended the | the morning.” 


Thus, if the Pope commands an English Cath- 


After the restoration of Charles IL. this long- | olic to do that as a moral duty which the English 


| which has been in force ever since, was passed. 


izen. 


| Mr. Gladstone has opened a contest by this 
pamphlet which is probably destined to endure 


men who should have continued in custody have | 


the right would ever lead a people to give it up, | 


Mr. Gladstone, since his defeat and retirement | 


In a pamphlet entitled “The Vatican Decrees,” | 


law forbids, the English Catholic must either re- 


have come out and defended Mr. Gladstone's 
views, declaring that they refuse to be subject to 
the commands of the Pope, that they do not as. 
sent to his infallibility, and that if he command. 
ed them to break the laws of England, they would 
not do it. 

The result is likely to be a revival of the old 
religious contests, and perhaps a division among 
the English Catholics. Mr. Gladstone’s course 
has surprised many who thought that he was 
himself gradually going over to the Catholic 
church. Others say that his pamphlet is a bold 
attempt to regain poiitical power. But those 
who best know him attribute it to his deep relig- 
ious convictions, and his real fear of the claims 
of the Pope as affecting the loyalty of British 
subjects, as well as that of the people of every 
nation who are members of the Romish church. 





AMBIGUITY OF ENGLISH WORDS. 
| The English language is an exceedingly dificult 
one for foreigners to learn, because it contains 
many words which have more than one meaning. 
This ambiguity is well illustrated by the remark of 
| an editor in his financial article that “Money is close, 
| but not close enough to reach.” 
| A foreigner would need to be well acquainted 
| with the language, in order to appreciate such a sen- 
| tence as this: “It makes a great difference in a 
| man’s life, whether glasses are used over or under 
| the nose.” 

The word glass is very perplexing to foreigners, as 
| an irritated Frenchman once expounded to his Eng- 
| lish friends, who saw more reason for laughing at 
| his confusion than for changing the language. 

“Why have you so many meanings to your word 
glass?’ he asked. “I call for a glass, and the ser- 
vant brings me a mirror. ‘No, not that,’ I say. 

«<0, he says, ‘you mean a tumbler.’ 

“While he is gone to fetch it, I turn to the diction- 
ary and read, ‘Tumbler, one who tumbles;’ I no 
want that; ‘part of a lock,’ nor that; ‘a variety of a 
pigeon,’ nor that; ‘a sort of dog,’ nor that. The 
servant comes back with a drinking-glass. That is 
what I want; but why do not you say goblets, and 
stick to it? Next time Iask fora glass Iwill tell 
him I no want a spy-glass, spectacles or a barometer. 
I do not want to glaze or to reflect, as in a mirror; I 
want a goblet, what you call a tumbler.” 

Foreigners, and Englishmen too, are frequently 
bothered by shall and will. Very few, even of those 
| who speak English from childhood, use these words 

correctly. An amusing illustration of their wrong 
| use was that of the Frenchman, who, having fell 
into the river, cried out, “I will drown, no one shall 
| help me.” 
“Hanging” would seem to be a very definite word, 
| especially to those about to undergo the process, but 
unlessa common use of the word was considered, 
you would mar the wit of the Western paper which 
stated that “There are several horse-thieves hang- 
ing around here.” 

————_~@o——————_ 


BOOKS I SHOULD READ. 

Those who have met English gent/emen, doubtless 
notice that they were marked by an attractive sin- 
cerity of speech, robustness of thought and a reti- 
cent self-reliance. These traits are the result of a 
discipline, to which not only they themselves have 
been subjected, but their fathers and grandfathers 
also. The great public schools of England have had 
much to do with this discipline, and in “Tom 
Brown’s School Days at Rugby,” (J. R. Osgood & 
Co.,) the methods by which one of these schools, 
then under the mastership of the great Dr. Arnold, 
trained boys, and by which the boys trained them- 
selves are graphically described. It is a manly, 
wholesome book, whose popularity with healthy 
boys has indicated its worth. 
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Canoes are no longer exclusively used by Indians 
and trappers. Their lightness and the ease with 
which they are managed by those accustomed to 
their waywardness, have made them favorite boats 
for excursions on shallow rivers, or where waterfalls 
and rapids make navigation impossible to ordinary 
boats. In England and the United States there are 
several canoe clubs, whose members have made voy- 
ages of hundreds of miles in these frail barks. 
Among the most notable of these voyages are two 
made by an English lawyer, Mr. J. Macgregor, inter- 
esting narratives of which have been published by 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston,in two volumes, enti- 
tled “A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe,” 
and “The Rob Roy on the Baltic.” The first volume 
tells of a charming cruise on the rivers and lakes of 
Europe, and over mountains and through forests. 
In the second volume the author chronicles a dash 
into salt water and a long sail over inland seas, amid 
foggy islands and by gaunt rocks. Both volumes are 
illustrated with wood-cuts and maps, 2nd are writ- 
ten in such a fresh and breezy style that one easily 
imagines himself to be gliding over smooth lakes or 
rushing down foaming rapids. 


We do not see why boys who delight to build 
snowdrifts, and girls who amuse themselves in play- 
ing “house,” might not, when they grow out of 
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these amusements, find healthy recreation in plan- 
ning and constructing models of real houses. A few 
blocks and strips of wood, two or three tools, a pack- 
age of tacks, would furnish the necessary instruments 
and materials. A volume published by J. R. O3- doze 
good & Co., entitled “(Homes and How to Make i 
Them,” is full of suggestions and plans from which 
young architects, with a little patience and study, 


many older ones, who sit on the chairs placed | friendly to the cause of personal liberty which it 

outside and watch the struggles of Punch with | was to secure; and yet it is one of the most in- 

his wife and the policemen. | genious and perfect laws, the wit of man ever de- 
We give our presents on Christmas. The | vised. It isa law that cannot be evaded, and it 

French reserve this pleasant custom for New | has stood the test of two hundred years without | to a viper. 

Year's, Nothing can exceed the variety and | any substantial amendment. On the other hand, several eminent English 

beauty of the objects in the shops which tempt| The curious part of the history is that the law | Catholics, like Lord Acton and Lord Camoys, 


ly, or; 
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long and become very bitter. Already Arch- 
bishop Manning has made him a sharp reply, 
denying his account of the doctrine of infallibil- 
ity, while the Pope is said to have compared him 
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may easily build a model house. The book is spe- 
gially intended to aid fathers and mothers in mak- 
ing a “Hoine,” but there is scarcely any thing in it 
which a thoughtful boy or girl cannot understand, 
During the long winter evenings brothers and sisters 
might plan—lct the sister do most of the planning, 
for she understands the inside of a house better 
than the brother—and build a dwelling-house, 
which though only a model, may be more suggestive 
of comfort and convenience than many houses built 
by professional architects. Both amusement and 
instruction would be gained in this entertaining ex- 
ercise. 








-—_————_ +o -—— —_ 
“BUMPING.” 

A recent law-suit in England once more brings to 
light an odd and very old custom. It appears that 
it has long been the practice of the mayors and 
other officials of many of the boroughs to go 
around, on & certain day in each year, “beating the 
bounds.”” This ceremony consists in simply march- 
ing around the boundaries of the borough. 

The authorities of Maidenhead were engaged in 
this duty the other day, followed by a rather unruly 
crowd of citizens, when, on reaching a bridge, an | 
elderly farmer was espied crossing it in his wagon. 
Several rougher members of the party forthwith ran 
up and stopped the wagon, pulled the astonished 
farmer off his seat to the ground, and taking him by 
his legs and arms, coolly proceeded to bump him 
vigorously against a post near by. The mayor and 
his companions meanwhile looked smilingly on, and 
took it for an excellent joke. But the old farmer | 
did not sce it in that light, and speedily brought a | 
suit for assault against his ruthless “bumpers.” 
Although it was pleaded in court that it was a very 
ancient custom to “bump” every one met with while 
beating the bounds, damages to the amount of ten 
pounds were awarded to the victim. | 


“Bumping,” as practiced on the farmer, is, indeed, 
the relic of avery old practice. Formerly, however, | 
the operation was performed, not on any chance | 
wayfarer found crossing the bounds, but upon the 
boys of the borough grammar school. These boys | 
went in procession behind the mayor as he beat the | 
bounds, which were recognized by posts placed at | 
certain intervals. Whenever the party came to a| 
post, 2 boy was bumped; and so it went on until | 
every hapless urchin had had his bumping. 


forcibly upon the boys the exact boundaries of the 
borough; so that in case of a dispute about them in 
after years, they might be able to testify. 
———+or 
A PERPLEXED WIFE. 

Physicians have little reverence for dead bodies, 
and they neglect no opportunity of putting such as 
come within their reach to the uses of medical sci- 
ence by dissection. They sometimes get into trouble 
by appropriating bodies of persons who are un- 
claimed of friends. 

A ludicrous incident happened in one of the Lon- 
don hospitals by a little over-haste in scientific 
work. A patient had died in the hospital who was 
thought to have no near friends. The attending 
surgeons cut eff his head, with a half-dozen others, 
for phrenological inspection. But an old woman 
came to the hospital to claim her husband’s body. 
The physicians were in trouble. They identified 
the body by a scar on the right arm, and selecting 
the head, which seemed to fit best, sewed it to the 
body. The woman recognized the body as once by 
the scar, but when she looked at the face, she cried 
out,— 

“O, murder! and it’s death that alters one entire- 
ly, it is! My poor Dennis had carroty hair, and 
now the head of him is as black as a tom-cat!’’ 

The surgeons escaped detection, but the woman 
could never understand the mystery. 

ee 
LUCKY HACKMEN, 

The Rio Janeiro correspondent of the Albany 
Evening Journal describes a Brazilian wedding, the 
splendid sumptuousness of whose appointments and 
Principal figures seems to have outshone all the sul- 
tans and sultanas of the ancient East, and almost 
eclipsed the jewelled fables of the “Arabian Nights.” 
The bridegroom was Mr. Arthur Thocknorton (a na- 
tive of Kentucky), a railway contractor, worth six 
million dollars, and the bride, Donna Malia, daugh- 
of the great gem merchant, De Souza Cabral, who is 
Worth jive billions. The yearly income of this man 

isalmost as many millions as the President of the 
United States receives thousands. Possessed of 
Wealth so enormous, he might be expected to do 
Pretty well by his only child; and from the descrip- 
tion, it is hardly too much to venture the guess that 
homuarriage since the foundation of the world was 
‘vcreclebrated on so expensive a scale as that of 
Donna Malia Cabral. But for the immense dona- 
tions of money, and costly remains of the feast, and 
furniture given away among the poor, we should 
have no words fit to express our condemnation of the 
extravagance which scattered gold and diamonds 
about like pebbles. To attempt to repeat all the 
magnificent items of the nuptial show would be fool- 
bh, but the following will serve as a fair specimen 
of the way things were done there: 
wear as one feature of the wedding arrangements 
Krerat ian ety muteeetiyeaeaeg eee ee 
Deless a te . ° " 

1ock it made of expense, was quite in keep- 


ithe other features. I allude to the provision 
¢ hackmen who drove the guests to and from 

















































_ ‘Ivct lawn, just ontside of the Cabral mansion, 
n or more exqnisite Sevres vases were set, corre- 
‘g In size pnd shave to an American peach-basket, 




















tion called to the currency in the vases, and were cordial- 
ly invited to help themselves ad libitum. As otten as the 
Vases were emptied they were promptly replenished by 
servants detailed for that sole purpose. 

One of the hackmen responded so heartily to the invita- 
tion, that when the time came tor him to drive back to 
town he was iurced to request his two passengers to favor 
him by taking a seat on the box. He explained, not with- 
out blushes and stammering, that the inside of his coach 
was occupied by the gold pieces he had accumulated dur- 
ing the evening; and that he would not have taken so 
many, had it not been for the thought of “sick wife at} 
home. 

Having listened to him, his load, before mounting the ; 
box, returned to the house and related the incident to Ca- | 
bral, who was so touched at the mention of a sick wife 
that on a sudden impulse he proposed a subscription for | 
her benefit. | 

The response was general, and in a short time the snug | 


| sum of ten thousand dollars was raised among the guests, | 


to which Cabral added his own check for forty thousand | 
more, saying that he did not wish any heart to be sad on 
that joyful occasion. When the fifty thonsand dollars | 
were handed to the hackman, “A cordial for your ailing | 
wife, my man,” as Cabral putit, he burst into tears, de- | 
claring that there never was such a man in the world as 
De Souza Cabral. And he was right. 
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CLIMATE CHANGED BY MAN. 

It is well known that many parts of Greece, and | 
Palestine, and Asia Minor, which were once luxuri- | 
ant in fertility, are now barren. The change is sup- | 
posed to be owing to the loss of forests, which has | 
lessened the amount of rain, and dried up the foun- | 
tains and streams. The frequent droughts in our | 
own country are probably owing to the same cause. 

In Egypt a change forthe better is going on, as 
Bayard Taylor states in his “Letters,” just published. 
The opening of canals, like the Suez Canal, the ex- 
tension of railroads and the planting of trees, have 
produced a double change of climate. Rains have 
become more frequent. Formerly, in Cairo there 
were only four or five rainy days a year; now the 
average number is twenty-one. In the Delta there 
were formerly about eight; now they average forty. 
This increase of rain has led to the cultivation of 
large areas of land formerly barren; and the gain 
amounts to twenty or thirty per cent., adding largely 
to productive wealth. Another change, not so agree- 
able, is in temperature. The rains bring cooler 
weather, and there are many days when fires are al- 
most a necessity, which were formerly unknown. 


i 
DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 
Walter Scott had a favorite servant, Tom Purdy, 


| who thought his master the brightest and best man | Congregationalist. and the Companion, (must be a 
The object of this is said to have been to impress | in the two kingdoms. When he learned that his | 


master was “the great Unknown,” the author of the 
famous novels that everybody was talking about, 
Tom, with true family pride, felt it his duty to read 
them. 

In due time ho thought it also a duty to compli- 
ment his master. As they were walking together, he 
said,— 

“Sir Walter, one of your books has been a great 
comfort to me this winter.”’ 

“T am happy to know it, Tom,” was the reply. 

“Yes, Sir Walter,’’ continued the honest soul, “I 
don’t know how I should have got through the win- 
ter without it.” 

“You don’t mean so, Tom?” said the pleased au- 
thor. 

“Yes,” said Tom. “I'll tell you all aboutit. You 
see Icomes in from my day’s work tired out pretty 
well, I sits down in my chair with your book in my 
hand, and a mug of beer on the table. Then I 
cocks up my feet, all comfgrtable, you know, and be- 
gins to read. In five minutes I am fast asleep.” 

Sir Walter laughed heartily, but turned the con- 
versation to other topics. 


ee 
YANKEES AHEAD. 


Travellers are apt to praise English scenery, and 
the high culture of English farms, and to say we 
have nothing equal to them in our own country. But 
a Boston citizen, now travelling in Great Britain, 
writes to the Suffolk County Journal in a different 
strain. He is of Scotch birth, but thinks his adopt- 
ed country far in advance of his native land. He 
writes: 

The children were coming out of school; they 
looked healthy and rosy, but not near as neat and 
tidy as the children of our New England villages. 
Speaking of New England villages, there is nothing 
that Ihave seen in England and Scotland that can 
in any way compare with them. Here they have a 

rofusion of green ivy that has a very pleasing ef- 

ect, but take our white cottages, green blinds, 

white fences and thg well-cultivated flower patches 
in the front yards in New England villages nestled 
among the mountains, and you cannot find any 
thing in Europe like it. 

The saiwne thing may be said of the boys and girls. 
English women are said by novel writers to be very 
beautiful; if that is the case, I am truly unfor- 
tunate, for I have only seen one of them, and that 
was a farmer’s daughter at the horse fair in Ches- 
ter. In elasticity of step. and in gracefulness of 
movement, they are in no way to be compared to 
our Yankee girls. 

One great drawback to their good looks is the 
dullness of their eyes; in some of them it amounts 
toa look of stupidity; and when you compare it to 
the lively, sparkling glance of a Yankee girl, the 
difference is quite plain to be seen. You can pick 
out the Yankees in the hotels simply by the glance 
of their eyes. 

—_——-— -+e —-- 


COFFEE MADE OF OLD SHIRTS. 

We called attention not long since to a recent tri- 
umph of science more curious than tempting, viz.: 
the manufacture of nice table-jelly out of old boots. 
But science stops at nothing, and now matches its 
last exploit with another. The Scientific American 
says: 

Some time ago Dr. Vander Weyde, of this city 
(New York), regaled some friends not merely with 
boot jelly, but with shirt coffee, and the repast was 
pronounced by all partakers excellent. The shirt 
coffee was sweetened with cuff and collar sugar, 





€ of which was heaped to the brim with the gold 


the country 


“ivers as they dropped their loads had their atten- 






both coffee and sugar being prodnéed in the same 
| way. The linen (of course, after washing,) was 
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' shall not be outdone in economy even by toads. | 


— ~ 
COMPANION. 
treated with nitric acid, which, acting on the lignite | 
contained in the fibre, produced glucose, or grape | 
sugar. This, roasted, made an excellent imitation | 
colfee, Which an addition of uuroasted glucose read- 

ily sweetened. | 





The toad takes off his dotted coat and pantaloons 
after they get old and dirty, and eats them with aj; 
relish. This “old boot and shirt business” looks | 
very much as though the chemists intend that men | 
| 

<a ee 
HOMAGE TO MR. SUMNER, 

A man can afford to be on the unpopular side dur- | 
ing a large part of his life, and to bear much odium | 
and abuse, if his memory is cherished with reverent 
gratitude. Anna Dickinson tells of a touching trib- 
ute to Mr. Sumner: 





This reminds me of a little incident at Mount Au- 
burn that L witnessed, a few weeks ago. Our party 
were standing by the beautiful Chickering mon- 
ument, when an elegant landau approached, and a 
handsome mulatto, leaning out, asked our driver to | 
point out Sumner’s grave. (His driver was a white | 
man.) The simple marble slab, marking the great 
man’s resting-place, was in full view, so the landau 
was driven very near, then a quartette of elegantly- 
attired colored people alighted, drew round the 
grave with reverent, sorrowful micn, knelt with 
bowed heads for a minute, then covered the sod 
with bouquets and wreaths of rarest flowers. Some- 
thing choked me as I looked, and the tears dimmed 
my eyes while I thought how grand a champion 
those people had lost. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
| lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance. 
| The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
‘der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 
;_ On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
!lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
| before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly) and the Companion...$4 90 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly) and the Companion....5 40 
Arthur's Home M zine and the Companion, with 








Eee: 3 $0 
Advance and the Companion...............ccccceccces 4 30 
American Agriculturist and the Companion.... 00 


new subscriber to the Congregationalist)... .... 415 
Christian Era and the Companion, (must be a new 
Stbacriner to the EIA). ....c.0..ccccsesvsceces 
| Chicago Inter-Ocean, (wecekly)........... 
| Cincinnati Times, (weekly)....... euswones 
Detroit Free Press, (weekly)............. 
Detroit Tribune, (weekly).............e0- 
SONOS: POG, CWRGIIT). .<s0evccccivesecocevess “a 
the Companion, Chromo 

















Galaxy and the Companion ............ 
Ilarper’s Monthly and the Companion. 
Harper’s Weekly and the Companion.... 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion.............---... 
Hearth and Home and Companion, with 12 etchings.. 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and the Companion. a 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 
New York Independent and the Companion 
New York Observer and the Companion, ( 
anew subscriber to the Observer) 











Nursery and the Companion............. . 

New England Farmer and the Companion 

Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion. ............ 
Rural New-Yorker and the Companion........... cooeed OD 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion.............++ 5 10 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. . 











A Set of Gold Studs. 


o & & 


This set consists of three spiral studs, solid gold, not 
heavy, but very neatand durable. We offer the set for 
$135 including the payment of the postage by us, for 


Two Napkin Rings. 






These Napkin Rings are heavy silver-plate. The pat- 
ern is new and very clegant. We offer the yay for sale, 
including the payment of the postage by us, for $1 25. 


Materials for Embroidery. 


This package contains just the articles for girls who 
wish to make pretty Christmas presents for their friends. 
It consists of 10 Sheets Perforated Card Board, assorted 
sizes; 1 Sheet Perforated Card Board, Gold; 2 Sheets Per- 
fora Card Board, Silver; 6 Worsted Needles; 10 Knots 
Zephyr Worsted; 1 Book of Designs. The Book contains 
beautiful desiens for book-marks, needle work, letters, etc. 
We offer the box for sale postage-paid. for $1. 

When sending monev for any of the above articles, bu’ 
& post-office money order, a bank draft or registered let- 
ter, as we cannot be responsible for money sent in any 
other way. 
| Any of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of 
| price by 
| PERRY MASON & CO., 


§ Youth’s Comnanion Office,? 
te 4l Temple Piace. 5) 





Boston, Mass. 
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STOVE POLIS 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 


A COUGH, A COLD, 


—OoR— 


SORE THROAT, 


Requires immediate attention and should be 
checked. If allowed to continue, Irritation 
of the Lungs, a permanent Throat Disease, 
or Consumption, is often the result. 


Brown's Bronchial Troches 


having a direct influence on the parts, give 
immediate relief. 


Brown's Bronchial Troches 


Cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and Influenza. 
Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Relieve the Hacking Cough of Consumption. 

Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma and Catarrh. 

Clear and give Strength to the voice of SINGERS. 
And are Indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
Soothing and simple, CHILDREN can use them, 

As they assist Expectoration and relieve Hoarseness. 


OWING to the good reputation and 
popularity of the Troches, many worthless 
and cheap imitations are offered, which are 
good for nothing. 


OBTAIN ONLY the genuine 


Brown's Bronchial Troches, 


which have proved their efficacy by a test 
of many years. Sold Everywhere. 


PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 








Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 
Fair, Boston. 


a poms, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
—ly 


Clarke's 


New Method s $ Piano-Forte. 

Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 





Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 
LEE & WALKER,}°*Pareapenema. 





A Beautiful Gift. 


We shall offer, through the Holidays. the fine Oil Chro- 
mos, (just issned,) entitled “The indfall,”” and 
“The Foraging Party,” at the reduced price of 50 
cents per pair. ‘ihey are elegant in design, and ready tor 
framing. Sent to any address on receipt of price. Send 
two stamps for catalogue to 

A.S. ANTHONY & CO., Publishers, 
48eow4t Ney Bedford, Mass. 


- SCHOOL TRIAD. 


A new and thoroughly graded text-book for the study 
of vocal music in Primary, Intermediate and Grammar 
Schools, containing about 300 Songs, Duetts, Trios and 
Exercises. Also 20 Diagrams for the study of Relative 
Pitch, by which the tone of the scale can be successfully 
individualized, making it the most complete book for 
schools ever published. Price $30 per hundred. Speci- 
men Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of 35 cents. Speci- 
men Pages Free. Address WHITE, SMITH & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Boston, Mass. 48eowtf 
T YP 4. Type put upexpressly for Amateur Print- 

4e ers by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. t 





Ladies at Home 
And Men who have other business, wanted as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work, Goop Pay. Send 3-cent 
stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39 
and 41 Park Place, New York. — 45—26t 
MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and fll partic- 
ulars FREE. S.M.Spexcer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 
Ss Sure relicf 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. Sowa cs 
mail. Stowell & Co, 
harlestown, Mass. 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAFFENBERG MARSHALW’S CATIIOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 


vegetable. Sold by all Drnggists. Send for Almanac. 
em COMPANY, 
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Reade Street, N. Y. 





For the Companion. 
A LOVE-SONG. 


Across the lakes, and beyond the mountains, 
And over the restless sea, 

My heart goes after my brown-eyed Polly, 
And sometimes she thinks of me. 


She is not fickle, this artless Polly, 
With fancy so young and free, 

She sings, she laughs, and she dreams a little, 
And sometimes she thinks of ime. 


The wild flowers spread in forest and meadow 
Their feast for the wandering bee. 

As Polly skips through the bending clover, 
No wonder she thinks of me; 


For, hand in hand, on the summer mornings, 
We've rambled with careless glee, 
The little woman alert in Polly 
To answer the child in me. 
Such arch reproofs and serious counsels 
I've had from iny six-year-old! 
O, winsome ways and innocent glances, 
Whose sweetiess can ne'er be told! 


When evening came, *twas, “Tell me a story! 
The Pig—(no, The Horse with wings), 

And then that one where the pussy’s married, 
And Mr, Owl plays and sings.’” 


lier head onee nestled upon my shoulder, 
The wheedlesome, cooing dove, 

‘The day receded, with all its burdens, 
Prom ie and my little love. 

Then softly fell in the lengthening pauses 

ler murmurs of deep content. 

Ah, pure the breath of her clinging kisses, 
Ere off to her dreams she went, 

Adieu, fair lakes and alluring mountains, 
Thrice welcome the restless sea 

That bears me back to my brown-eyed Polly, 
To see if she thinks of me. 

Brienz, May, 1874. MARY TOWNLEY. 


——-- ~~ 


lor the Companion. 
BY A PSALM. 
We are told that on the last day of the “Feast 
of Tabernacles,”’ the Lord was 
preaching in the court of the Temple of Jerusa- 


while Jesus 
lem, His enemies sent some soldiers, or police- 
men, to seize Him; but they listened to Him, and 
cane back subdued, confessing to their employ- 
ers that His words were too much for them. 

The divine words, even when ut- 
tered by lips not divine, has been many times 
proved since that memorable day. 

In 1798, during the rebellion of the Irish 
against the tyranny of English conquest, the 
“Welsh a force of troopers so-called, 
made themselves more dreaded than all the rest 
of the invading army together. These troopers 
rode trained horses, that would rush forward at 
the sound of the word “croppy” (the nickname 
given to the Trish insurgents), and fight with 
their fore feet so terribly that the attacking par- 


power of 


Horse,” 


ty feared them in a charge quite as much as 
they did their armed masters. 

Wherever a company of the “Welsh Horse” 
ranged the country, hunting “croppies,”’ the 
people, and their defenders, were sure to be smit- 
ten with panic, or driven to the resistance of de- 
spair. 

One day, in a church at Shorey, a company of 


worshippers, with their minister, one Thomas | 


Campbell, were engaged in divine service, when 
the sudden alarm was cried, 

“The Welsh Horse are coming! the Welsh 
Horse are coming!” 

It was too late to flee, for the thunder of gal- 
loping close at hand. The troop 
dashed up and surrounded the building, so as to 
eut off all escape, 


hoofs was 


The captain sprang from his 
horse, and marched noisily through the door, in- 
to the aisle, 

He stalked towards the pulpit, looking savage- 
ly round upon the terrified congregation. Wom- 
en and children cried, and the hearts of men 


failed them with fear. To rush out now Was cer- 
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| danger, began, in a firm, strong tone; to repeat 
the forty-sixth Psalm: 

“God is our refuge and strength, a very prés- 

ent help in trouble. Therefore will we not fear 
though the earth be removed’’—and so on to the 
| closing verse: “The Lord of Hosts is with us; 
| the God of Jacob is our refuge. Selah.” 
| Struck with a strange awe, the trooper-captain 
stopped in the aisle almost as soon as the min- 
ister began. He stood still, and listened to 
the end. Then to the astonishment of all, he 
bowed, and turning abruptly about, walked out 
The next instant he was on his 
horse, and the relieved people, instead of the ex- 
| pected assault, heard the whole company of their 
jenemies gallop away as rapidly as they came, 
No wonder that the congregation broke forth 
| with one voice in a song of praise to Him who 
| had delivered them. 

If that fierce captain did not say, “Never man 
spake like this man,” he at least must have felt 
that God had spoken to him, as He had never 
spoken to him before. 


of the door. 


- +e — 
| MISCHIEF FROM HARD WORDS. 
| If people who indulge in- hard words and 
| sharp criticisms could know the harm they do, 
| wounding sensitive hearts, blasting cherished 
| hopes, and sometimes wrecking noble lives, they 
might guard tongue and pen with greater care. 
An exchange tells a sad story of a gifted lady in 
Chicago, whose hopes in life were crushed by a 
single sour-tempered criticism. 

The writer knows of a young girl, born of 
wealthy and highly-connected parents in your 
city, who expended money without stint upon 
her musical education. It happened that, in this 
case, the young lady possessed an exquisite so- 
prano voice, of extraordinary range, purity, and 
sweetness, She studied for years in Milan, Na- 
ples, Paris, London and New York; and, during 
this time, was the pet of La Grange, Parodi, Pa- 
repa, Patti, and others, with whom she became 
acquainted in the great capitals of Europe. 

She returned to Boston, to delight—not great 
audiences who would have been mightily stirred 
by the notes she uttered, but the circle of initi- 
mate friends, in whose refined society she shone 
as a morning star. 

The rest of the story is soon told. She was 
lovely in person, and had a face of surpassing 
beauty. She married, and, iti less than one year, 
her husband was a bankrupt, and a penniless 
seoker after such a fortune as he had lost. She 
determined to try to support him and herself by 
her voice; not in Boston, where she was well 
known in polite society, but in Chicago, where 
she was a comparative stranger. In an evil hour 
for her, the musical critic of the Tribune sat in 
one of her first concerts, listening to her voice, 

Now the writer of these paragraphs, though 
making no pretence to ability in the criticism of 
music, has yet had some advattages that are 
usually counted for “properties” in the “make- 
up” of your would-be critic. He has heard the 
howl of the whirling dervishes of Stamboul, the 
wail of the Kroomen boatmen on the coast of 
Africa, the chant of Russian serfs, the songs of 
the Egyptian dancing-girls, and the wharwhoop 
of the Feejee. He has listened to the passionate 
music of the lyric stage in all the great musical 
centres, and has no hesitation whatever in de- 
claring that, on the occasion referred to above, 
the young songstress sang as truly, as tenderly 
and as sweetly as ever woman before. Her exe- 
cution was perfect; her interpretation of au- 
thors artistic and fittished; her influence upoti 
her audience complete and masterly. 

It was too much for the man with the long 
hair. He went to his home, and wrote her 
down; he stabbed her with a merciless pen, with 
no thought of the injury that might be done, 
nor of the bread that might be Urushed away 
from her mouth, The poor little woman trem- 
bled as she read what she foolishly thought to 
be the verdict of the public, and abandoned the 
stage. Sheis now struggling for existence in an 
obscure portion of the city by teaching music, 

_ +o 
THIRTY YEARS IN A CAVE. 

A curious literature could be made of the his- 
tory of the world’s hermits alone. Time has 
been when this eccentric, unsocial class of men 
existed in great numbers, and included many 
| Whose idle solitude was a wicked waste of splen- 
did gifts. Now we naturally credit a man’s pas- 
| sion for hermit life to a touch of insanity. James 
| Gatley, the Hyde Park (Mass.) recluse, with his 
| hut in Williams’ Woods, is one of the best known 
, of the few New England hermits. He is a skil- 
| {ul ornithologist and stuffer of birds. He has his 
rivals, however, in other parts of the land. One 
of these, whom Mr. Gatley would like to see for 
the sake of his similar age, taste for nature and 
length of solitary life, is the Lehman anchoret, of 





tain capture, perhaps death. None knew what by apphangineis eer ro 


to do, and all trembled to know what would be 


In the wilderness eight miles north-west of 


om : | Dingman’s Ferry, Pike ¢ 7 Py nei 
done. The minister would surely be seized, and |a hu; a nine, Santy, Be, wndernenth 


ige rock in a small cave, six by eight feet, 


then some fatal signal would be given by the | has lived for upwards of thirty years a human 


captain, 
At that moment a venerable elder, apparently | 
the only one in the chureh who retained his | 
presence of 
"Pray!" 
Tt was a soley 
macdiatcly M: 


P mind, called out to the minister to 


NM votes at a solemn erisis. Im- 


» Campbell, as if raised above his 


being named Austin Sheldon. He was born in 
Wales, and emigrated to this country about the 
year 1840. 

When he landed in New York he had a small 
sum of money, with which he came afoot to 
Pike county, and purchased a single aere of 
wild, uncultivated, sernb-oak land, situated in 
Leliman township, amid a dense and dismal for- 
est, several miles from any habitation! 


COMPANION. 


At the western end of this sinall strip of land 
is a small cave only about six by eight feet. In, 
this cave, without any alterations or improve- 
ments, this hermit has for more than thirty 
years made his home. 

The hermit is more than seventy years of age. 
His face has hot been shaven for forty years. 
The sides of his face, and chin, and neck are cov- | 
ered with coarse gray hair, while his beard is 
several feet in length, and white as snow. 

He wears the same suit of clothes he wore 
twenty years ago, which are so badly rent as to 
render it necessary to fasten them together by | 
means of twisted hickory withes. He never | 
works, and unless obliged to go to the nearest 
store for ammunition, never leaves sight of his | 
cave. His mode of living is peculiar. His diet | 
consists principally of berries and fruit during | 
their season, while in the winter he subsists on 
various kinds of wild game. 

His education was not neglected during his 
| boyhood, for he is well read and remarkably in- 
telligent. Heis a firm believer in religion, and 
devotes the most of his time to reading the Bible 
and other sacred works. He is deaf, and has 
been so for several years, rendering it necessary 
to communicate with him by means of writing. 
He has the faculty of charming birds, many of 
which he has secured in this way and reared. 

He has never used a Jamp or candle in his 
cave, His bed is composed of straw scattered 
upon a solid rock. Sheldon enjoys his peculiar 
mode of living, and says he expects to make his 
cave his final resting-place. 

er ___--- 
OUR BOYS. 

The tired mother, when nightfall comes, can- 
not help drawing a long sigh at the sight of her 
boys’ torn jacket and trowsers; and her aching 
head may whirl as with gleeful shonts they come 
trooping into the room in rough-and-tumble fash- 
ion. But with what loving tenderness does she 
not only endure all the noise, but sympathize in 
the sport, ifshe be atrue mother! Somewhat such 
feelings as these, which are put into verse, she 
bears in her heart: 

“*Boys will be boy sce not for long. 


Ah, could we bei .OULE IS 

This thought—how very soon our boys 
Will learn to do without us! 

“TIow soon but tall and deepevoiced men 
Will bravely call us ‘Mother’; 

Or we be stretching empty hands 
From this world to the other! 

“More gently we should chide the noise, 
Aiid when night quells the racket, 

Stitch in but living thoughts and prayers 
While mending pants and jacket.” 


+ 
or 


THE BOY SNAKE-CHARMER. 
There seems to be ko apulogy for a boy choos- 
| itig such a business; but if one discovers acciden- 
tally that he is att attimal mesmerist, and uses 
his gift for his own and others’ safety when 
threatened by venomous reptiles, he has a right 
to put himself on exhibition sometimes. In an 
out-of-the-way locality in the city of Dubuque, 
lives a ten-years-old boy hamed Maurice Vallan- 
dinghant, who possesses a wonderful power over 
all kinds of serpetits, though he claims to have 
learned much of it from a matt named Walton, 
who lives near the city. 

The boy’s first attempt was with a rattleshake 
which he found in the woods near Walton’s 
house. He placed his footon the neck of the 
serpent, so as to hold it down and leave the head 
free, 

Naturally, the king of all snakes resented this 
insult with a fierce sound from his rattles and 
rapid movement of the tongue; but the boy 
looked the snake steadily in the eye for a mo- 
ment, when the rattling and motion of the tongue 
ceased: ? 

He then stooped down, caught the snake just 
below the head with his hands, and, raising the 
head to a level with his face, looked steadily into 
his eyes for about one minute, Wheit all indica- 
tion of anger on the part of tlie serperit ceased, 
and the boy handled it as he pleased front that 
time until day before yesterday, when it got hurt 
and he killed it. This stake had eight rattles, 
and was Over three feet in lengtit: 

Since that time the boy makes a sport of catch- | 
ing snakes. Not Jong since, iy company with 
several boys about his own age, he went inte the 
swamp above the Fair grounds, where he caught | 





Not only does he tame the serpents so that he 


he overcome the naturally venomous insects, and 
remove all warlike or resentful feelings from 
them, that any person can handle them with per- 
fect safety ever afterwards. 

Yesterday there were about a dozen boys 
around Maurice, who seem to be his little clan. 
He is both Jeader and supreme ruler in that 
crowd. He does not seem to value the power 
that renders him superior to other boys, and 
when exhibiting that power, does it rather as a 
duty or punishment than pleasure; 
was the mamner in which he appeared yesterday. 

He sometimes decides to kill a certain snake 
among the number, and all the persuasion and 
simple logic that his little followers can produce 
fail to alter that decision. He sometimes exhib- 
its his snakes and his power over them for five 
cents, and no doubt a small amount of ‘money 
will readily overcome his objection to bring out 
the snakes, as the boys say, any time.—Dubuque 
(Iowa) Telegraph. 





Dipw’r Do Us ERRAND.—The Prairie City 
Herald says, “A. man with a swelled jaw and a 
most determined €xpression of countenance went 

around the streets Yast Saturday inquiring for a 





| dentist. He was set to the office of one, and 
“walked briskly nnthhe came to the door, when 
he hesitated. 


can handle them himself, but so completely does | 
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pression. He knocked timidly at the door, The 
dentist appeared. ‘‘Good- morning,” said the 
man with the swelled jaw; “do you—ah—er— 
want to buy any—ah—apples this morning’”’ 


| The dentist did not want any, and the man with 
| the swelled jaw hurried away and started inume- 


diately for home. 
er — 

TAKE CARE OF YOUR CHINA. 

The Boston Journal of Chemistry gives the 
following very excellent practical advice for the 
treatment of china and glass ware, which we 
copy for the benefit of our young lady readers, 
some of whom, as we know by experience, maki 
sad havoe, though unintentionally, with 
crockery: 


Lit 


Inacommon dinner service it isa great evil 
to make the plates too hot, as it invariably 
cracks the face on the surface, if not the’ plate 
itself. We all know the result—it comes asart 
“Nobody broke it; “it was cracked Defoze;’ 
or, “cracked a long time.” i 

The fact is, when the glaze is injured, every 
time the “things’’ are washed the water gets to 
the interior, swells the porous clay, and makes 
the whole fabric rotten. Jn this condition they 
will also absorb grease; and when exposed to 
further heat the grease makes the dishes brown 
and discolored. 

If an old, ill-used dish be made very hot in- 
deed, a teaspoonful of fat will be seen to exude 
from the minute fissures on its surface. These 
remarks apply particularly to common wares 

As arule, warm water and a soft cloth ar 
that is required to keep ss in good condition: 
but water bottles, in order to keep them bright, 
must be rinsed out with a little muziatic 
acid, which is the best substance for removing 
the “fur” which colleets in them. This acid is 
far better than ashes, sand or shot; for the ash- 
es and sand scratch glass, and if any shot is leit 
in by accident, the lead is poisonous. 

Richly cut glass must be cleansed and polished 
with asoft brush, upon which a very little fine 
chalk or whiting is put; by this means the lus- 
tre and brilliancy is preserved. 

citar atae 


BRAVE LITTLE TERRIER. 

Cats, ferrets and weasles are sly, and often 
very effective enemies of the rat tribes; but no 
creature is known that will at once face so bold- 
ly and kill so quickly these troublesome vermin 
as the genuine terrier, or carth-dog, (from the 
Latin terra, earth.) The Philudelphia Bulletin 
says: 

Unele Sammy Hunt had, until within a very 
recent date, a beautiful specimen of the canine 
race, of the black-and-tan breed. At the age of 
six months it weighed but fourteen and a hali 
ounces, and was so small in size that one could 
easily earry it in his hat, wrap it iu a handkey- 
chief, or even stow it away in his dress-coat 
pocket, The little pet attracted much attention, 
and the owner was offered as high as s¢venty- 
five dollars for it, but refused to accept. 

He fed it nothing but crackers and dry food 
giving it no meat, and it was sound as Ao; 
could be. Dog fanciers, who e2 i 
unanimous in the opinion that it was the small- 
est specimen of the age that ever existed. 

Not many days ago Uncle Sammy, on reach- 
ing his store one morning, noticed that the little 
yet’s salute was rather weak, and commenced 
upbraiding himself for keeping him tied, he 
fearing that the cord had choked him. This 
was not the case. Entering further into the es- 
tablishment, he found that during the preceding 
night the liliputian canine had been attacked by 
2 number of rats, three ef which had been 
killed. 

How many more he compelled to retreat is not 
known. There were some twelve or fifteen scars 
on his little head, and he seemed completely ex 
hausted. The rats which he had killed were 
larger and heavier than himself. He never ral- 
lied from his exhaustion, but died in two weeks’ 
time. 

eisai assets 
GULL-ANTICS. 

A writer in Science Gossip gives the following 
account of the performances of a curious pet,—a 
tame sea-gull, named “Jack.” Like most crea- 
tures, including man, Jack seems to have had his 





above one dozen snakes, which he now has. | wits sharpened by necessity of looking after 


something to eat. 
| What first attracted my attention was the 
| steady way in which he stood beside an old bar- 
| yel reared on its end in an outhouse. At first, ] 
could*not think what he was at, until I remem- 
| pered that the hens were in the habit of laying 
| there, and I knew Jack’s well-known weakne=s 
| for eggs. 
| Presently I heard a cackling, and out cane 2 
| hen, upon which Jack dived into the barrel, and 
reappeared with an egg stuck on his long bill; 
but instead of at once bolting it, as 1] have seen 
| him do two at a time, he placed it on the ground 
| and began to execute an Indian war-dance vound 
jit. Round and round he went, until I thought a 
lease of “death of a sea-gull from bloed to the 
head” would be the result, and he seemed so 
confident that I thonght a “sell” would be good 
for him; so I had the egg taken away, and con- 
tinued to watch Jack. 

No sooner was the egg removed than rage get 
the better of him. He screamed at his very loud- 
est, and rushed about the yard as if he had but 
just escaped from an asylum for lunatic sea-gulls. 
until he suddenly espied another hen enter the 
barrel, upon which he took up his old station, 
| this time watching the hen through a slit in the 

side, and pecking viciously at every live thing 
that came within reach. 1 could not wait to see 
'if this time his patience was rewarded, but, evel 





Mis tac lost that detezmmed ex-: though | should be the loser, 1 hope it was. 
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For the Companion. 
GRANDMA’S POCKET. 
Our grandma came on Christmas day, 
And what do you think she brought us? 


Some real wax dollies, do you say, 
And other things she’d bought us? 














No, you are wrong. At first she gave 
Her gentle words of greeting,— 

Real blessings, just as sweet and grave 
As any said in meeting. 


Ilow shocked I was when Eddie cried, 
“The next thing on the docket 

Is just to get a peep inside 
My grandma’s deepest pocket!’ 





“Hush, hush!” said mother. 


“Naughty boy!” 
But words were lost on Eddie, 

For he had found the well of joy— 
His hands were in already. 


And grandmamma so gently smiled, 

And spoke so low and sweetly 

In praises of the restless child, 
lis head was turned completely. 
First, from the depths, with might and main, 
He pulled a roll of mittens: 
Then thrust his hands down deep again, 
To find some pastry kittens. 
Soft home-spun lace for Mary's use ; 
A tidy knit for mother; 
Astring of buttons to amuse 
Our teething baby brother; 
A cushion made of bits of silk, 
A row of pins to stock it, 
And a flannel rabbit, white as milk, 
All came from grandma’s pocket. 
Then papa laughed. “This pocket yield 
Might well become a juggler. 
If grandma wears such loads concealed, 
They'll take her for a smuggler!” 
Then kissed her cheek, and went to buy 
A present fit to give her; 
While we besought her—Ned and IJ— 
To live with us forever. 
IDA WniprLre BENHAM. 
> 
For the Companion. 
THE RATS’ PARTY. 

There once lived in the wall of a house two 
lively young rats, Nibble and Frisk. 

One night, as Frisk was scampering around, 
he made a discovery. 

‘Nibble,”’ cried he, “come here! 
crack. What do you say to that?’ 

“Bacon,” said Nibble, “and cheese. 
hungry it makes me!”’ 

“Very well, then,” said Frisk, “gnaw through. 
The quicker the better.”’ 

So first one gnawed and then the other, til 
they had made the crack so large that they could 
see through plainly. On the other side was a 
pantry, and on the shelf, in full view, a splendid 
ham. 


Smell at this 


O, how 


” 


“It will last a year,” said Nibble; “and there’s 
acheese; and what's that hanging on a nail?” 

“A salt-fish, to be sure,” said Frisk; “‘and there 
are eggs for those that like them. If we had 
only found this out a month ago! Here we have | 
been half-starv ed, when just on the other side of | 
& wall’’- 

At this m moment a voice was heard on the other | 
side, singing a morning song, as Betty came to 
get the eggs for the breakfast. 

“Tlush!”’ said Nibble. 
till night,” 


Then they went to tell their friends of their| hole in order to make his eseape. But every 


good fortune. 


“Aha!” said a wise old rat. ‘Beware! 


near being caught there once, they stopped up| try his luck. 
Wie hole in such a hurry,” 


| friends. 


“We must keep quiet 


T was | so he decided at last to hide until night, and then 


_THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


“We will look out for that,” said the young 
traction. 

Later, Patrick came with bits of brick and 
mortar, and filled the opening so completely that 
a Pink-Nose was in despair. 

“How shall I ever get ont?” said he to “— 
self. ‘There's a way through the wash-room if 
I dared try it. Iam glad there’s no cat around.” 

But it happened there was a small dog visit- 
ing the family by the name of Tip. 


as it was mentioned by Frisk as an especial at- | 


When night came, they began to work again, 
and were not long in making their way through. 
Then came the reward. 
“Delicious!” said Nibble, as he tasted the ham. 
“O, this cheese!” said his friend Frisk. 
“And look at that chicken!” 
“And see these cakes!” | 
“And these squash-seeds. What a pile of 
them!” 
| “Pll tell you what we'll do. 
| party,”’ said Nibble. 

“So we will,’ said Frisk, 
Silk-Ear.”’ : 

“And Papa and Mamma Silk-Ear, of course,”’ 
said Nibble. 
| “O, yes, of course,” said Frisk. “We could 
not leave them at home alone.” | Pink-Nose was stretched on the pantry floor, a | 

And that little duck of a Pink-Nose,”’ said Nib- | dead rat. Nothing more to be done but to bury 
| ble. | him in the ash-barrel. 

“Then you'll have to invite Pa Pink-Nose,” On the other side of the wall, all was excite- 
said Frisk, ‘and he is such a scamp! Don’t you | ment. 
remember how he stole that raisin from Widow | thing else. There was a poem to be read on the | 
| Sharp-Tooth ?” occasion, all done but to find a rhyme for ham. 
| “Well, no matter,’ said Nibble. All the whiskers were nicely combed, and the 
| food enough for all, this time.’’ 

“What do you think of carrying away these | the house was still and it was quite dark, any 
squash-seeds now?” said Frisk. ‘We shall not | cat might have seen a merry company scamper- 
need them at the party, and they will be good | ing down through the walls, led by Nibble and 
when all the other things are gone.” | | Frisk. 

So they carried away the squash-seeds, a} “This way,’ 
mouthful at a time, and put them in a warm | Miss Silk-Ear. 
place by the chimney, where they would dry.| “TI think I smell the cheese,’ 
And now it was near morning, so they made | Nose. 
haste with their work. The pantry was in per-| “There is an odd smell,” 
fect order—nothing to do there. But on their | Sharptooth. 
| side of the wall there was rubbish to remove;| “Wait 2 moment,” said Nibble. 
and first, the hole must be made larger. how it is.” 

“Not too large,” said Frisk, “or they'll see it As he turned the corner, a strange, damp odor | 
from the inside.” leame to meet him. “This is not cheese,”* said | 
| You go and invite the company,” said Nibble, | he to himself, “nor ham, It is—mortar! Wet 

“and I'll work here.” mortar! Frisk,” 
| So Frisk went to give the invitations. The | peared at that moment, “it is all over. 
| Graybacks were invited, and the Longtails, and | filled up the hole.” 
| the Sharptooth family, and the Silvergrays, and| “Don't tell me so! 

the Silk-Ears. | ward to examine it. 
“Where is the party?” asked Mamma Silk-Ear. | “What's the matter? 
“Right through the wall, in the pantry,” re- | ?Y- “Is the hole stopped?” 

| plied Frisk. “We gnawed a hole through, and| “I wont give it up!’ said Nibble; 
| | there's s a cheese, and a ham, and some cakes, and | $20 to gnaw frantically at the wall; but wet mor- 
| every thing | tar and brick is bad gnawing, and he was soon 

“Ts it safe?” asked Papa Silk-Ear. obliged to stop. 

“Perfectly,” said Frisk. “Nibble and I took a For a moment all stood silent. 
lunch there last night, and here I am, you see.”’ “Never mind,” said Papa Silk-Ear. “It can’t 

“But where’s Nibble?” inquired Papa Silk-Ear, | be helped. Come to my nest, and I will give 

“QO, he’s putting things to rights on this side of | You the best I have.” 
the wall,” replied Frisk. “© Nibble,’’ said Frisk, “there are the squash- 

“Q, please say yes,” said the lovely young Silk- | Seeds, and plenty of them, too.” 

Ear. So the papa said “Yes,” and they accepted “T’ll gnaw a hole there yet, and have that 
the invitation. So did Pa Pink-Nose, and his | 2am,” said Nibble, deeply chagrined. 
little duck of a daughter. “Make the best of it now, any way,” said Frisk. 

“Cheese, you said,” remarked Pa Pink-Nose. “O, yes,’ said the guests. “Never mind. 

“Yes,” replied Frisk. Squash-seeds make a very good feast.’’ 

“And ham, you said,” continued Pa Pink-Nose. Then they all seated themselves in the warm 

“Yos.” said Frisk. place near the chimney, and ate the seeds to their 

“And what o'clock?” asked Pa Pink-Nose. hearts’ content, and told frightful cat stories, and 

‘As soon as the house is quiet,” said Frisk. had a jolly time of it. 

“Let me give you a piece of advice,” said Pa Poor Pa Pink-Nose was not a favorite, so no 
Pink-Nose. “Don’t invite any rats from other | 00¢ missed him. 
houses. There will be too many of them, and| “But I’m sorry about that cheese,” 
besides, the cats may hear of it. I’ve been over | Widow Sharptooth. 
these houses. There are pantries in them all.| 7 
Let the other rats gnaw through into their own 
pantries.”’ 

“Very well. I will tell 
Frisk. ‘“You’ll come?” 

“O, yes,” said Pa Pink-Nose; “and more than 
that,” said he to himself, “I'll go now and look 
at that ham.” 

Then he went softly down through the wall 
| till he came to the pantry. Nibble had finished 
| his work and was just going away; so Pa Pink- 
Nose waited till he was out of sight, and then 
cautiously approached the opening and looked 
through. 

“A ham, imeed!” he exclaimed, in a transport 
| of delight. Now Pa Pink-Nose was very hun- | 


We'll have a pantry. He liked to go there to sniff the nice 
viands. He went there for that purpose in the | 
| afternoon, but the instant he stepped inside the 
door, a change came over him. He pricked up 
his ears, such as they were. He showed his 
teeth, sharp and white. 


“and invite young 


| 
| 
| 


“There is 


said Frisk, as he guided the lov ely | 


said young Pink- 


“Let me see 





They’ ve 


said Frisk, as he came for- 


and he be- 


sighed 
ANNIE MOORE. 





HE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST; or, The 

Hundred Wreaths ot Perfume. Unique, Puzzling 
and Attractive. A_ Perfume Casket and difficult Puzzle 
combined. Price 30 cents. 

Cupid’s Magic Cards. These curious cards will 
make any person, showing them, reveal their greatest se- 
crets. ‘They defy detection and cause great amusement. 
Price 30 cents. 

Scientific Experiments for Winter Evenings. 

series of instructive and amusing experiments, easily 
perforine d, and without the slightest danger; accompa- 
nied by an illustrated book of instructions. Price 50 cts, 

The New Oriental Figure Puzzle, an endless 
source of entertainment. Price 30 cents 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage reid. 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOU RS COMPAS 
No.1 Chambers § street, New York, 


THE ROAMER FAMILY, ; 


By EARNEST MARKMAN, Will delight bag at 10 cents 
to Mercantile Pub, Co,, St, Louis, Mo,, who will mail it to 
S : you, 100-page baok. 53—2t 
gry, and, besides, he was a scamp; so he did not | The Weekly ‘Sun. ‘A large, eight-pace, inde: 
hesitate a moment, but walked right in and be- * pendent, honest and fear- 
i ° less newspaper, of 56 broad columns. We aim to make 
| gan to help himself to every thing. It was now | the Weet/y Sun the best family newspaper in the world. 
| morning, but he was too hungry to think of that. | Ty it, $120 per year, postage paid. Address THE SUN, 
Unfortunately, while he was so busy, Betty came 
| in upon him suddenly, so that he had only time 


New York city. 
N AGIC, MIRTH ANP MYSTERY; or, En- 
| to hide behind a jug. She saw the hole in the 
wall, and quickly laid a brick against it, so as to 


tertainments tor winter evenings, containing Cha- 
close it entirely. 


rades, Games, Puzzles, Experiments, Stories, Shadows, 
ete., etc., ilinstrated. Mailed to any address, on receipt of 
a three-cent stamp, by Hapry Horrs Company, No.1 
Chambers Street, New York. 8 
“TJ must tell Pathrick, or the rats will be in me 
panthry,”’ said Betty as she went away. 
Pa Pink-Nose saw the brick with dismay, and 
began to think he would have to gnaw a fresh 


Nibble about it,’ said 


ft -rofessor —a 
Uncle Ike, 
it Bate: gee id Harrs, 
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told secret of making Eggs of Pharaoh's Serpents, which | 
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Printing Presses The Best 
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| time he moved, seemed to hear some one coming, 





In the course of the day the cheese , ful amusemen ney making, 


} was carried away. This was a disappointment, | 








The party—no one could think of any- | house. 


Tip knew the pantry, and was fond of the! 


| 
| 


He said to himself, “I | 
smell a rat!’ and in the twinkling of an eye, Pa | 


| 
| 
| 
1 


| little silky ears rubbed till they shone, and when | 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
A BURIED FOREST. ; 
Twenty-one Native and Foreign Trees. 

We agreed to help each other to be up early. I 
| enticed r Arnold into the plan by promising him the 
“Ohio Rangers.’ 

Frederic loves to be out with the bee, cheerful and 
busy, and finds nectar in every flower, though some- 
times his eager grasp endang¢rs the tender ‘plants. 

During a shower, we took refuge in the school- 
Emma pleaded illness, and hoped her papa 
would come for her in the carriage. Her map 
pleased her teacher, (Ryerson is his name,) so much, 
that he showed us upon it just where Jethro lived 
in that terrible monsoon on the Porto Rico coast, 
| when the whole town was strewn with broken ship 
lumber. 

Late 2 kernel of pop-corn while we sat there, and 
coughed till I cried. Rather a slim ending to our 
adventure, wasn’t it? Besides, Lucy pressed 80 


| closely in looking on that I had to pin each raffle of 


said he to his friend, who ap- | 


| 
| 
| 


cried the merry compa- | 


my dress separately, before 1 could go home. 
SEVERAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


2. 
PUZZLF BY THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


Tam atrunk, with two lids, two musical instru- 


said the Widow | ments, two places of worship, two established meas- 


ures, and a great number of articles that a carpenter, 
cannot dispense with, Then Lhave always with me 
| a couple of good fish, and a number of smaller ones, 
two lofty trees, tine flowers of two kinds, anda fruit, 
two playful animals, and a number of smaller and 
less tame breed, 2 fine stag, 2 great nuinber of whips 
| without handles, some we ‘ather cocks, some wenpons 
of war, the steps of a hotel, the House of Commons 
on the eve of a division, two scholars, and a number 
of Spanish grandees to wait upon me. 


3. 


A coarse, common fellow, of rather small size, 
With smooth, brown skin, and a good many eyes. 
When the spring comes he goes away to hide, 
And by-and-by his babies are found by his side. 
M. F.'BUTTS. 


4. 
REBUS. 





Five kinds of fruit. 


5. 
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Believe You m MAY) Relieves | He hears Selieves |e hears 








He can | | He can 
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Lay out | “afford 
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Decide * on may Decides 


upon 


Decides 
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upon He see: 
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upon see 





6. 
CHARADE. 
My Jirst was once a traitor’s badge, 
n a far-distant, foreign land; 
And he who bore it, longago ~ 
Died by his own remorsetul hand, 


My second, men of different tastes 

onounce a blessing or a curse. 

Howe’er that be, it seldom brings 
Wealth to a poor man’s scanty purse. 


My Jirst, my second, may contain, 
And often does contain my *hole ; 
Which may not charm a Yankee’s ears, 
But’s sweet to every Scotchman’s soul. 
M.P. BR. 


~ 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Harre, Utica, Onega, Genoa, Tunis, Omaha.— 
vi; TEN NA. 
. Prim, primer. Lath, lather. 
an sewer. Gnaw,nor. Pie, pyre. 
3. Barest, breast. Ashes, as she. I spared, as- 
pired. We lost, lowest. Be this, this be. 
4. Bear, Jackal, Lama, Monkey, Peer, Badger, 


Cuttle, cutler. 





and get 6 elegant card Photographs, the nev er before | 7. 


t and m nd stamp | every where. 
irenlar, sneci KELSEY £00 to the Manufacturers, | | Co., 


& CO., Meriden, Comm | mont Street, corner Winter Stréet, Boston. 


nes — Bore and Amateure have delicht- | off till a enre is reached. Sold ¢ 


(bad jar.) 

| §. Farewell. 

| 6, Chaos, Habit, Abele, Oiler, Stern. 
7. “L would not live always.” 


8. Pop, Obi, Cars, Kit, Ebro, Tell. P1stor— 


on lighting uncoi} a snake 2 feet long, and a new recine for | PoeKET. 
writing secretly 
TH, | Warsaw, 4 





SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


An article which is addressed to the real wants of the 
comraunity is found in the Elastic Truss which is worn 

th creat comfort nicht and day, and should not be taken 
cheap and cent by mail 
Cirenlars supptied free by the Elastic Truss 
No. 683 Broadway, N. Y.eity. Branch office, 129 — 
Ft 








The Surscrirrion Price of the Companion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at 

the year. 

Comvanton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENS for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of vour paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES, 
must be notified by 
his paper stopped 

Always six e the ne ume 


is sent 


any time during 


Tne 


Remember that the Publishers 
letter when a subscriber wishes 
All arrearages must be paid. 

of the Post-Office to which your 

pay our name cannot be found on our 

boo rks unless this is done, 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsibleuntil arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters B,. Bey hers should be addressed to PERRY 
MA & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





LAUGHABLE EFFECT OF MUSIC. 


As Sir Samuel Baker, on his expedition against 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 








il, but studied throughout the night, and until nine | 
that morning. Her guardians, it is unnecessary to 
state, never fainted away over books. | 


sonnei 
WHAT A CLEAN APRON DID. 

Tidy neatness in girls is an attraction quite equal 
to a pretty face; and it is a better recommendation, | 
because a safer evidence of good qualities of charac- 
ter. Incidents like the following are 
prove this: 


abundant to 


A lady wanted a trusty little maid to help her take 
charge of a baby. Nobody could recommend one, | 
and she hardly knew where to look for the right kind | 
of girl. One day she was passing a by-lane, ‘and saw 
a little girl with a clean apron holding a baby in the 
doorway of a small house. 

“That is the maid for me,” said the lady. 
stopped and asked the girl for her mother. 

**Mother has gone out to work,’ was the reply. 
“Father is dead, and now mother has to do every 
thing.” 

“Should you like to come and live with me?” 
asked the lady. 

“T should like to help mother somehow.” 

The lady, more pleased than ever with the tidy 
looks of the girl, called to see her mother; and the 
end of it was, she took the maid to live with her, and 
found—what indeed she expected to find—that the 
neat appearance of her person showed the neat and 
orderly bent of her mind. She had no careless hab- 
its, she was no friend to dirt; but every thing she 
had to do with was folded up and puta ay, and kept 
carefully. The lady finds great comfort in her, and 
helps her mother, whose lot is not now so hard as it 
was. She smiles when she says, “Sally’s recom- 
mendation was her clean apron.”’ 








She 











nies Sania 

NO PROMOTION, 
If “temperance socicties” of older people set bad 
examples to the children’s cold-water organizations, 
they should expect to be rebuked. The 
case, on a question of “promotion,” 
keen logic by a boy: 


following 
brings some 





A Lodge Deputy, at —, necosted 
mornings since: “Sammy, you are most fourteen, 


a lad a few 








the slave-trade, was entering the capital of a native 
king in the interior of Africa, he caused his men to 
march to the sound of bugles, and the result was | 
quite amusing. | 

“The natives are passionately fond of music; and | 
I believe the safest way to travel in those wild coun- | 
tries would be to play the cornet, if possible, without 


ceasing, which would ensure a safe passage. A Lon- yi: aun sorry to say,’ *he answered, 
: > , but, continued Sammy, “do any of them 
don orgin-grinder would march through Central | ..,.. , i 


Africa 


followed by an admiring 


who, if his tunes were 


and enthusiastic | _ 
lively, would form a | 
dancing escort of the most untiring material. 

“As my troops returned to their quarters with the 
band playing rather 
wom 





observed the 
*n racing down fronrtheir villages and gathering 


lively airs, we 
from «ll directions towards the common centre. As 
they approached nearer the charm of music was 
overpowering, and halting for an instant, they as- | 
sumed what they considered the most graceful atti- 
tudes, and then danced up to the band. 
“Tn buglers could hardly 
their instruments for laughing at the extraordinary | 
effect of their performance. A fantastic crowd sur- 
rounded them, as they halted in one position among 
the rocks, and every minute added to their number. 
Even the babies were brought out to dance on their | 
mothers’ shoulders,” 


a short time my blow | 


oe 
THAT BURNS TREES. 
Fable tells of the “Apples of Sodom,” but their 
fiery suggestiveness was owing chiefly to the ashes in 
the fruit, not (so far as appears) to trees that burnt 
their feet in a volcano. 


SOIL 








The Virginia City (Nev.) Enterpris 
lowing to its long list of curious stories: ‘We are in- 
formed that the reason why there are no shade trees 
about the hotel at the Genoa Hot Springs, and why 
none can be grown there, is, that the ground is too 
hot for them. It is sid th: ut upon digging through | 
the thin surface soil, a substratum of hard e arth— 
ealled a hard-pan—isa found. This is two or three | 
feet in thickness, and upon digging through it al- 
most anywhere in the neighborhood boiling hot wa- 
ter is encountered. On account of this subterranean 
lake of hot water, trees of no kind can be made to | 
grow in the neighborhood. Soil enough for the 
nourishment of the trees cannot be collected upon 
the surface, and the moment their roots pass | 
through the substratum they are in hot water and | 
are cooked. By sinking an artesian well in_ this | 
plaice, there cohld doubtless be obtained a fine foun- | 
tain of hot water, but if it were desired to surround | 
this fountain with trees, it would be necessary to | 
have them made of cast iron.” 


adds the fol- 





- ~ - 
LOBSTER—*T SCREAM.” 

It is evident that shell-fish are at the same time 
selfish, for they do not enjoy being cooked and pre- 
pared for the nourishment of the superior race of 
man—as they assuredly ought to do. <A writer in 
Science Gossip informs us that they sometimes pro- 
test loudly and vigorously against the treatment they 
reecive from human hands. 

When we were staying on the Yorkshire coast 
some time since, our landlady told us that once when 
she was going to boil a large lobster, as soon as she 
put it into the hot water, “it screamed like a baby,” 
and jumped out of the pan on the kitchen floor. An- 
other time, she said, a lobster caught hold of the 
edge of the table, and she had to get her husband to 
remove it. Mv informant had lived near the sea all 
her life, and was not at all given to exaggeration. 

It is well known that lobsters turn red when boiled. 
Is it with indignation at such treatment? 








o— 
AN ABUSED BRAIN, 


Laura Berry recently fell fainting in the school- 
room at Carson, Nev. There was nothing mysterious 
in the origin of her swoon; the only wonder was that 
she recovered from it. She had within three weeks 
cominitted to memory three hundred pages of history 
and two hundred of natural philosophy. The night 
before, she and a classmate had not gone to bed at 





| kicked away an inquisitive dog, 


}again, when a night-capped head was thurst out of 


| is ag aced in iron coolers provided with tightly-fitting 


| which time it is quite cold, when it is sent to the 
| charcoal mill to be gound, and afterwards to be 


| ‘My Father.’ ” 


and we think of promoting you. You have beena 
faithful member of the Cold Water Temple a good 
spell, and now we think of promoting you by ad- 
vancing you into the Lodge.” 

“Ah,” said Sammy, “*promotion is it? 
the ladies of your Lodge take snuff? 

“Tam afraid some of them do,” 
plied. 

We ny do any of the gentlemen smoke 





Do any of 
the Deputy re- 


o 


or chew 


by confess it,’’ answered Deputy, “yet that 





“Welly, now,” resumed Sammy, “vou talk about | 
| promotion in going out of an organization that has 
a pledge against three viees, and going into one that 
violates two of them, but I cannot see it in the same 
light.” 

sccdlatani iain 
DISMISSED. 
The Prairie City (Il1.) Z/erald says: 


Samson Wagonscller is the name of a young man, 
not a thousand miles from here. He went out to 
serenade somebody the other evening. With his 
eyes fixed on vacancy, and a pensive exprc ssion up- 
on his face, Samson was me odiously twanging his 
gentle > guit: uw, and singing, “Meet me, Sean, at the 
ate.’ 

He had just finished the second verse, 





- and having 
wiped his brow with 
his coat-sleeve, was preparing to attack the chorus 


an upper window, and the voice of an old lady was 
heard,— 

“Ther aint ary gal named Josie in this part of 
town, and our Alvira Jane’s got an awful spell of 
cholera morbus. I wish you'd git further off. 

And Samson melted silently aw ay. 

- > 
GUNPOWDER WOOD. 

Prof. F. Hargreaves states that the kinds of wood 
generally used for the manufacture of gunpowder- 
charcoal are the black dogwood, the willow and the 
alder. They are all well ‘adapted for the manufac- 
ture of charcoal, although the dogwood is always 
| used for the best sporting gunpowder. The wood is 
converted into charcoal by heating it in iron cylin- 
ders 

After the charcoal is taken from the cylinders, it 





lids, and allowed to stand for fourteen hours, by 


mixed with the other ingredients for gunpowder. 
seine 


THREE little girls in Hartford spent a week on 
fancy work, and then held a Fair, which netted nine 
dollars, with which they purchased a ton of coal for 
a poor widow lady of that city. 

THE Methuselah of horses is living, hearty, fat 
and active, in Durham, Vt. He is forty- two years 
old, and may be seen on his way to church every 
yleasant Sunday—a shining example to all old 

10rses, and to all humans, too, for that matter. 





AN EXCHANGE gives an account of a boy in Iowa 
who ate a quantity of slippery-elm bark. A day or 
two afterwards he was taken violently ill, and, four 
days from the time of —s the bark, died. Ona 
post-mortem examination, his stomach was found 
full of the bark, twisted into balls, the organs be- 
ing too weak to digest it. 





MY FRIEND, the foreigner called on me to bid me | 
farewell before he quitted town, and on his depar- | 
ture, he said,— ! 

“Tam going at the country.” 

I ventured to correct his phraseology by saying 
that we were accustome d to say, “Going into the 
country.” He thanked me for this correction; said 
he had profited by my lesson, and added, “I will 
knock into your door on my return.” 

| 

A YOUNG LADY entered a book-store, and confi- | 
dently said to the assistant: “I want ‘My Father.’ ” | 
The young man looked astonished. “What did you ! 
say you wanted, miv’am 2?” “‘My Father”” “I 
don’t know him, ma’am; we don’t keep fathers on | 
ice here; this isn't a home for deeayed oll gents, | 
nor an inebriate asvlum,” said the assistant. “It 
appears to be a lunatic asylum, and you're a first. | 
¢elasa inmate; what I want, sir, is a novel, called 
Now this young man colors up, and | 
coughs, and walks away in silence when any of his 

elow young men say anything about “father,” 





Take Schenck’s 
with dull headache. 


Mandrake Pills if you are troubled 
Com. 





For Ervuprtive Diseases of the Skin, Pimples and 


| Blotches, Vegetine is the great remedy, as it removes from 


the system the producing cause. Com. 

Burnett’s Cocoaine for the hair has stood the test 
of time and competition. It has established a reputation 
for purity and efficacy in every quarter of the world. 





T RU E HA! PPIN ESS. 


If we true happiness would know, 

We should be kind to friend and foe; 

Those who’ve done wrong we should forgive, 

And show them how they onght to live; 

We should assist them “in their heed,” 

By friendly word or kindly deed; 

And seek, in all we do or say, 

To do them good whene’er we may. 

‘Thus may the Boys to manhood grow, 

Who buy their “Clothes” of GEORGE FE NNO, 

Cont, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 

Comer of Beach and W shington Street. 
Address 


9 weraas at some: Terms Free. 

$d to $2 0 GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 20 

( VER 89000 cleared by one Agent retailing Clark’s 
Indelible Pencil for marking Clothing. Agents want- 

ed. Samples 40 cts. Co.’s Box 141, Northampton, Mass. 

3( VISITING CARDS in7 tints, 20 cts. Outfit 10 
cts., or 40 Seroll Cards of Birds, 20 cts. Sent by J. 

B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. Y. 52—tf 


| EAUTY’S 


Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
aw s ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
F. 


teeth. Use 
Druggists sell it. ELLS & CO., New York. 


PREVENTIV = —Children that soil the bedding 

ean be cured. One bottle of “Constitution Water” 
willdo it. Dose 15 to 40 drops. For sale by all Drug- 
gists. leow4t — 


472 EACH WEEK. 
{ Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly 
legitimate. Particulars free. Address J. WortHu & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 45—35t 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 

60 varieties, 28 cents; 300 varieties, $260. Illustrated 

catalogues, 25cents; circularsfree. F.TRIFET, 99 Court 
St., Boston, Mass. Established in 1866. “dec3&jan7 


i ATMEAL GLYCERINE. The best and cheapest 
foILeT Soap. Sold everywhere. 

QGILV ER-?P LATED WARE polished with INDEXI- 
CAL SILVER SOAP will last many times no oe — 


FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
postpaid ior 25ets. Send stamp (not postal card) for 





polished with whiting or plate- pow der. 


50 





samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 percent. A. H. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 34 














The above is acknowledged by 7ll who have seen it to 
be the finest and most perfect chromo sent out by any 
publisher. It is no mere daub, as too many of the so 
called ¢1romos are, and is particularly appronriate for the 
dining room. Knowing that onr paner, “The Fruit 
Recorder and Cottage Gardener,” is and will do 
its own pufling, :nd speaks for itself wherever it 
is seen, and desiring to put it into the hands of as many as 
pos ible, now we offer to send it for three months on 
trial, with the above beautiful chromo, for only 50 cents, 
or for Jast 3 months of the year and throngh 1875 5, and the 
chromo, for only $1 25. To show our confidence in paper 
and chromo, we will take them back and refund the 
money to all who are not satisfied with the paper or chro- 
mo. We challenge any publisher in the country to pro- 
duce as many testimonials, in provortion to ciren ts tion. as 
we ean show for the practical value of “The Re- 
corder and Gardener” and the beauty of our Chro- 
mo. All who grow flowers, in-doors or out, fruits or 
vegetables, should take it. Specimen copies free toall 

epplesnts. Our offer to club agents is very liberal. Our 
“Small Fruit Instructor,”’—a 64-page book, tells in 
plain, simple language, how to plant and grow all kinds 
of small fruit successtully, for the kitchen or market gar- 
den. Price, postpaid, 25 cents, or 50 cents with the above 
chromo. — A. M. PURDY, Rochester, N. Y 


NOVELTY 
Printinge-Presses 


Unequalled for 
P 




















Amateur or Business 
urposes. 


12,500 in use. 
Send stamp for ILtvsTRaTEeD CatT- 
ALOGUE with Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Every 


Description of Printing Material, 
47 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 









Card Press, price $5. ey 
CAA RID iS - 
O& As = fe eas ae 23 cts. 


Samples of 


G. B. ULimAx, Et iter Street, Botson. 


50 
Perry’s: Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his In- 
PROVED ~ OMEDONE AND l’IMrLe REMEDY, the great skin 
medicine for Pimples, Blackhead orFleshworms. Obtain 
of your druggist, or of B.C. “PERR Y , the noted Skin Doc- 
tor, 49 Bond Street, New York. ° 26— 





REPPPPPPEPA No Charges for odtainin 

TO INVENTORS Patents unless Ss 
Pamphlet free. C. A. SH 

RPEPPPAPBAAANN) Tremont Street, Boston: 


CHRISTMAS BELLS FOR 1874. : 
INDISPENSABLE TO 
MAKE OTHERS So. 


Sent Free on receipt of one somes by 
ADAMS & CO., 520 


Publishers, Boston. 


FREE SAMPLE to Agents. LapIEs’ Ce .iNATION 
NEEDLE- — By Chromos. end stamp. 
so-ly DEAN & CO., New ..edford, Mass. 





ALL wno Wist To Be ITAPPY AND | 





— Men, women and 


EMPLOYMENT. “—~agents, we have 


just what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted Chromos outsel] 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: *[ struck 
out yesterday, and by working easy four hours, cleared 
A lady ‘has just reported her profits for the forenoon 
3 yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $750. We 
cate prove bey ond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of ¢ ha rge 
on receipt of $ Send in_your orders or give us a call, 
Samples by mail 25 or 12 for$l. BOSION FRAME 
| AND CHROMO CO., ” 252 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


by the South and tropicalcountries, 
4 For sale by all first-class deal. 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manut’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 
For a page of illustrations see € ‘ompanionPremium List. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


LIFE OF JESUS, For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a more attrac- 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
ways sueceed with it, because parents will have it for their 












































children. Cont: vins 550 quarto pages, with 50 full-page en- 
gravings. | . $325. For territory address 
§. GOODSPE ED & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
43—26t 14 Barclay Street, New York. 





PREMIUM GAME. 
LOCOMACHY ; or, War of Words. 


This game received the highest premium (Silver Medal) 
awarded by the Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, 1874, for 
the est NEw Partor Game. Price 50 cents per copy, 
For sale at all Toy and Book Stores. Copies sent by mail 
postpaid to any address on receipt of retail price. Copy- 
righted and published by F. A. W RIGHT, Cincinnati, 0. 


V JANTED. Agents, male and female, to sell Pic- 
tures everywhere. 14, retailed by one. Another 
writes: “I can make more money at this business than I 
ean on a $10,000 farm all stocked.” WHITNEY & CO., 
Norwich, Conn. d4teowtt 
LASS CARDS. Your name beantifully printed 
¥ in gold on one dozen for 30 cents; 3 dozen, 75 cents, 
Samples of an elegant variety of v isiting cards for 3-cent 
stamp 5 a5 s outfit 15 cents. C. W. Knicut, Provi- 
dence, R. 1., Lock Box 874 


CAs s 100 White | Tol Address Cards sent for 50 
cents 


50 for 25 cents; 50 Iristol and 20 assorted for 40 
cents. W. II. Wricnt, — Winter Street. Boston, Mass. 


THE 














New in 1873. Greatly Improved 
for 1874. 


Any lady can at once understand its 
construction and operation. A chi 
even, can use it successfully. Buta few 
moments required to sweep an ordinary 
sized room, and the surface swept will be 
fonnd clean, bright and fresh. It 
rat ses 10 dust. Will last from’S1X 
to I years, working perfectly all the 
while. 


Price $5 50 each. 


For sale everywhere at House Furnish- 
ing, Hardware and General Stores, Can 
be sold in any thriving town. Packed to 
accommodate small dealers in dozen and 
half dozen cases, 


HALEY, MORSE & CoO., 
Manufacturers, 
46eow 13t Boston and New York. 


K AGENTS WANTED 


neie0oe TELL IT ALL 


rs. Stenhouse of Salt Lake City, for 25 
4 7 wife of a Mormon Hizh Pricst. In- 
roduction by Mrs. Stowe. This story of a 
woman's eee ays i the * hidden live,” 
mysteries, secre te. of the Mormons ssa 
* wide-awake woman om them.” Bright, Pur 
and Good, it is the best new book out, actu 
overflowing with good things for all. It is opt 
where, with every body, and ontsclls all other bo 
*God speed it.” Eminent w 
y wants it; and agents are selling 
V5th thousand now in pres We 


WELOOME. 





CARPET 


SWEEPER. 



























one. Ministers riod 
endorse i wore! a 
from 10 t 

t 5,000 










ty a NOW-— men or women—a 
yew t L'ree to those who will canvass. Large 
pamphlets ull particulars, terms, ete. =e to all, 
Address A. D. WortTuinoeTon & Co., ilartford, » 





The “New England Star” 
For 1875. 


Eight pages, 32 columns (monthly); the largest circulation 
of any Amateur Journal in the United States. We wi 

send it 15 months, and a pair of oil chromos— ‘Birds and 
Fruit” and “The Foraging Party”’—all for 60 cents. Send 
3-cent stamp for sample Pr and full particulars. A) ents 
wanted. Address GEo. D. BurtToN, New Ipswich, 5 -H. 


Mercantile Saving institution, 
387 Washington St., Boston. 


All deposits made in this Institution commence drawing 
interest on the first day of each month. Interest is paid 
= a for all full calendar months they remain in 





The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
express protection of its depositors. 1l- 


T HAS BECOME potent to the world that saws is 

no medical practitioner of eminence who has failed to 
recognize the immense value asa curative agent of HuNT’s 
Remepy. This invaluable preparation has attained a 
wide-spreading popularity from the extraordinary triumph 
it has achieved over Kidney, bladder and Glandular «is- 
eases, whether chronic or otherwise. Gravel, Diabetes, 
and all complaints of the an organs in either 
sex speedily disappear by its use 53 


OREIGN STAMPS. .— wanted. 25 per ct. 
commission. Circulars free. E. J. RICH —_— 
Box 2626, B Boston. —lt 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or 70 
sale; with Flask, Ponch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D. with privilege to —. before paying 
bill. Send stamp for cirenlar to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cineinnati, a 37—26t 














THE HOCDER CONTAINS THE INK £350 


HA PAT. FOUNTAIN PEN SAVES) 4 IMB. HOLDER FITS 
GAT PEN. Gis to90 tomer CX Cireulars, HA WA ES, 66 NABSAU ST... N.X- 


NVEST 81 AND MAKE &2500 YEARLY. 

Lusiness_ original, permanent. Home work. Income 
for youth. Plan outfit sent on receipt of $1, including 
business gnide entititled “Money, or how to make it.” Ad- 
dress G. Warp & Co., Box 3290, Boston. Mes. us 
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